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PREFATORY 


Dear Dr. Mort: 

May I in a few words explain why I have 
placed at your disposal the accompanying 
manuscript? It consists of selections from 
the home letters of our daughter, written in 
a Y. M. C. A. canteen ‘‘Somewhere in 
France.’’ They were dashed off rapidly, in 
busy days, with many interruptions, ad- 
dressed to members of our family circle; 
and they bear on their face everywhere the 
stamp of having been written without pre- 
meditation or the remotest dream of pub- 
lication. 

But they tell the story of the daily life in 
a crowded canteen in France, as experienced 
by an intensely interested and enthusiastic 
participant, not only in its outward form, 
but also in its innermost spirit. The infinite 
variety of the life, its humour, its pathos, its 
confidences, its noble, its generous, its pic- 
turesque characters, its delights and its pri- 
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vations, its devotions and its gratitudes, its 
tragedies and its sorrows, the countless serv- 
ices and the priceless spirit of the Y. M. C. A. 
workers, all this and much more is disclosed 
in these vivid letters with an art that is 
wholly unconscious and to which the thought 
of publication would have been fatal. 

For many years as you know, it has been 
a part of my duty to keep myself informed 
in a general way about the character and 
value of the work of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
army and navy at home and abroad, in peace 
and in war. I have visited some stations, 
and listened to many eloquent addresses, and 
read many illuminating pages on this sub- 
ject. Yet when it came to the acid test of 
sacrificing our own daughter, I confess that 
we consented to her enlistment and for- 
warded her preparations with great doubt 
and anxiety. These letters have completely 
reassured us. They have taken us across 
the sea to the headquarters at Paris and 
thence to the camp and into the canteen 
itself. There we have lived for months. 
And values have been disclosed to us in this 
canteen work, in yariety and extent never 
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dreamed. And besides no small part of our 
solicitude about our soldier sons in France 
has been relieved. 

And so the question forced itself on us 
whether the vital parts of these letters might 
not perform a like service for others. 
Friends who have shared some of them have 
urged this. We remember that thousands 
of daughters throughout the land, in the 
coming months, must be anxiously consider- 
ing whether they shall offer themselves for 
this work and will be eager to know accu- 
rately and intimately what precisely the life 
is. Their parents will be as hesitant as we 
were. Men of wealth are to be called on to 
give and to double their former gifts for this 
cause. Possibly these letters may give to 
some of them as they gave to us a new and 
deeper sense of its value. And then there 
is the million of anxious mothers of soldier 
boys, soon to be millions, to some of whom 
as to us, these letters may afford comfort 
and relief. And so at last in placing the 
letters at your disposal, we have yielded to 
what came to be a duty. Of course all 
strictly personal or family references have 
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been cut out. We have also concealed our 
daughter’s location in France, the names of 
her friends and fellow workers and very 
carefully her own name, from a sense of jus- 
tice to them and of respect to their delicacy 
of feeling. — 
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IN FRANCE 


INTRODUCTORY 


A soldier boy’s pen picture of the Red 
Triangle Girl in her canteen 


WE passed through the door of the Y. M. 
C. A. canteen, and saw her standing there, 
dealing out a cup of chocolate, a smile and a 
few words to each soldier boy as he shambled 
up. Farther down the counter the Y. M. 
C. A. man collected their money,—for the 
chocolate? Not on your life. It was that 
smile, and that cheery ‘‘Good morning”’ 
they stood in line for. I know, for I was 
one of them and did it myself. 

Sergt. Bill, who was raised on whiskey 
and kicks, is generally the first in line. Does 
he want the chocolate? He does not. Does 
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he like it? Not so that you could notice it. 
Then why is he there? Just so that he, along 
with a hundred other boys, can have one of 
God’s own noble women speak three words 
to him like a human being. 

Say! There are twenty fellows just stand- 
ing around, hoping that some one will say 
something she doesn’t like, so that they can 
knock his block off. If I ever want to get 
in the hospital quick, I’ll just go up and 
look crosseyed at her. The next day they 
would be sending me flowers and walking 
slow behind me. When it comes to having 
body guards, the Kaiser is a piker compared 
to her. Isshesafe? Well! a ring ina plush 
box in a safety deposit compartment inside 
a burglar proof, fire proof vault is in immi- 
nent danger compared with her. 

Is she happy? If a smiling face and 
sparkling eyes and cheery words spell any- 
thing; if the knowledge that every day is 
crammed full of little helpful deeds and 
more helpful words, and that one’s mere 
presence is a constant pleasure to those 
around, if these things bring happiness, then. 
she is happy. 
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Is she comfortable? You should have 
been with us when I was shown her little 
room by her soldier brother, with its dainty 
curtains at the window, and the pictures of 
her loved ones all about her. You should see 
her hundred soldier friends willing, nay, 
pleading to be allowed to do something for 
her. Why! I believe that if she expressed 
a desire for the moon, fifty young men in 
this aviation camp would break the altitude 
record trying to get it for her. 

As she is a regular enrolled member of the 
American Expeditionary Force, and of the 
United States Army, and as your Service 
Flag holds four stars, I suggest you enlarge 
one of them to thrice its present size and 
mark it ‘‘ Daughter.”’ 


f 


Ons little last good-bye as we are slipping 
down the bay, and a final assurance that all 
goes well. The young lady who shares my 
stateroom, Miss M. A , 18 a dear, 
and we shall get on beautifully together. IL 
have a nice place for my deck chair beside 
hers. 

The ship is very pretty and Frenchy. Most 
of the passengers are chattering French. I 
have met four people already and the whole 
trip is certainly going to be pleasant. 

With such a weeping crowd on the dock, 
I do thank you so much for giving me that 
cheerful send-off. I was proud of my good 
sports. 
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II 


Yes, I was seasick for three days, just as 
usual, but since then I’ve had a great time. 
These Y. M. C. A. people are very nice; I 
like them all and particularly my room- 
mates, who are peaches. 

We are now in the danger zone, and the 
life boats are hung out over the sides and 
we have our ‘‘lifies’’ under our chairs. I 
am assigned to the captain’s boat.—Last to 
leave the ship, Hurrah!—with a collection 
of the stoutest people on board. If we have 
a wreck they will make a mighty tight fit. 
But there has been no occasion for any one 
to be nervous a moment. Except for a very 
few excitable people, submarines are really 
a joke among us. One distinguished and 
pampered gentleman earnestly requested the 
captain, I am told, to allow him to enter the 
lifeboat at the lowest deck with the ladies, 
as there was lead in the feet of his patent 
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life suit and he feared he could never get 
down the ladder. 

There are fifty American sailor boys 
aboard, third class, and we have been looking 
after them and giving them things. The 
Y. M. C. A. crowd went down there this 
afternoon and we all had a service together. 

The lights are all dimmed inside the ship, 
every port hole is closed at sundown, and 
the halls and sfairways are pitch dark. No 
one can even smoke on deck, and flash lights 
are everywhere absolutely forbidden. It’s 
been a very interesting trip. We’ve all 
studied French a lot and practised it on the 
stewards. Mr. André Tardeau is aboard and 
several near-celebrities. 

It’s getting too rough for writing inside 
with comfort, hence this short letter. 


IIL 


OF course you want to know all about 
everything, but there isn’t much to tell yet. 
We spent one night at a pleasant hotel at 
our port of entry (not to be mentioned) and 
came to Paris the next day—a beautiful trip 
through the loveliest country I’ve ever seen. 
I’m appreciating things a lot more than 
I did when I was here before I was a 
grown-up. 


Some of the Paris secretaries met us here 
(there were thirty-one in our party on the 
steamer, twenty women) and we went to a 
restaurant for a nice little dinner party, 
partly to be given lots of instructions. Then 
we came to this hotel and are settled here 
for about a week, while our uniforms are be- 
ing made and they decide just where to send 
us. I have a nice little single room, with 
all the photographs out, and it feels very 
home-like. 
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We have had one whole day of speakers; 
splendid, inspiring men all of them, and it 
made us very anxious to get right out into 
the field at once. 

There certainly is very great need of us. 
I wish you could have heard those speeches. 
You would have been so very happy to have 
me here. They have all said they wish we 
had brought ten friends apiece. They could 
place them instantly. 

Last night one of the Y. M. C. A. boys 
took some of us down to the headquarters 
to see the canteen there. It is a beautiful 
building and arranged splendidly, I thought, 
but they are so crowded they are going to 
move very soon. 

They are to give me a regular army iden- 
tity book, and take away my passports. I 
have to wear my uniform or at least a part 
of it all the time, and am actually a member 
of the United States Army. My mail (out- 
going) is censored at the Y. M. C. A. and 
will be franked just like the soldiers’. It is 
a good thing to be in uniform, I know, and 
I am glad of it; but it will cost me a lot— 
550 frances, about $110.00. It is very good 
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looking—a grey whipcord suit, made Nor- 
folk, with big pockets like the English uni- 
form and with a French horizon-blue collar. 
There is a pretty horizon-blue hat and muf- 
fler, grey or blue flannel waists, a blue neck- 
tie, and a long grey cape, with a blue collar. 
Everything has the Y. M. C. A. insignia in 
red and blue. I can wear my own dresses 
in the canteen itself, with the canteen apron 
and cap over them, but outside and in any 
city I have to wear the uniform all on. 
Please send my blue sweater with the grey 
angora collar. It will just match and will 
save me getting another one. Also I should 
like a very plain wool or serge dress in grey 
or Alice blue, to wear in the canteen. It 
ought to be made, to be plain enough. Just 
a plain blouse with a V-neck, made so I don’t 
have to wear a white collar with it, long 
sleeves and a pleated skirt, rather unusually 
short. They say the mud is terrible at the 
front. 

This morning I had interviews with Secys., 
Mr. OC and Mr. S Both wel- 
comed me charmingly and they will let me 
know in a day or two where I shall be placed. 
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I may be in a city, a town, a tiny hamlet, or 
a place where there is nothing but the camp. 
Also I may be able to do some hospital con- 
valescent work. I told them I liked to read 
aloud. I can hardly wait to learn my des- 
tination, and do so wish I might tell you 
right out where it is when I do learn it. 
But the Y. M. C. A. has strictly to obey 
army orders. 

Our party has some of the most delightful 
peopleinit. Isat at the table on the steamer 
with two unmarried ladies, wealthy, I 
imagine, from L , a Miss P and 
a Miss M. , the latter a sister of the 
celebrated M They had brought 
their own fresh butter along, special bread, 
hot house grapes, persimmons, etc., and 
Miss M. A: and I got lots of 
benefit. Then there is a pair of lovely 
women, in the early thirties, I should think, 
from P I hope I shall draw a can- 
teen with one of them. Also a lady who 
teaches singing in N. , and has been 
taking a special course in French pronuncia- 
tion, has taken me under her tutelage, and 
taught me a better accent than I have ever 
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had before. I am picking up French much 
faster than I dreamed I could, and it is 
very largely due to the clearer and more 
correct pronunciation. No matter how 
halting the grammar and vocabulary, they 
can at least understand every word I say and 
that helps a lot. I talk with every one I can 
and have lost all embarrassment over awful 
mistakes. I chat with the femme de cham- 
bre and the garcon de l’ascenseur and the 
concierge and even people on the street. 
Last night I went out to mail a letter and 
asked the direction of a French girl. She 
took me to the Post Office herself, talking 
with l’Americaine all the way. 

We have to be so careful here. The speak- 
ers have strongly impressed on our minds 
the sensitiveness of the French people, that 
it is they who have borne the brunt of the 
war, and for an American to boast about 
what we are going to do, is an insult and an 
outrage. We are to be particularly careful 
to foster a spirit of friendship in the can- 
teens between the French and American 
soldiers. | 

Paris is very beautiful. I have walked 
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everywhere I’ve been, just to see it. At 
night it is very dark, only about one in six 
lights going on the streets, shaded above, 
and no illuminated signs, or headlights on 
the automobiles. There seem to be lots of 
taxis and carriages, but every man from sev- 
enteen to forty-seven is in uniform. The 
houses are not heated, but I’ve been quite. 
comfortable. The food is delicious and 
seems to be plentiful. I’ve really had too 
much to eat, but probably that is true only 
in good hotels. There have been no meat- 
less days so far. 

My baggage all came promptly and in 
good condition. No duty to pay. 


IV 


My destination isn’t absolutely decided 
yet. It was to be an aviation camp, but one 
of the other district secretaries wants me in 
his artillery camp. So they are undecided 
again. I shall probably find out this after- 
noon. 

It is so funny to see the American soldiers 
and sailors who happen to be stopping at 
this hotel trying to discover whether we are 
Americans or not. One sailor walked up 
and down the hotel lobby whistling ‘‘ Dixie’”’ 
and ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home”’ and watch- 
ing to see if we recognised it. Another 
picked up a French paper and announced to 
no one in particular, ‘‘I guess [’ll see if I 
can read this. I ought to be able to, I’ve been 
here seven months.’’ That brought no re- 
sponse, so he said in a pathetic tone, ‘*‘ And 
I was torpedoed two weeks ago.’’ So we 
invited him to tell the story, and he talked 
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steadily for two hours. I never saw a man 
so eager for company. He completely fin- 
ished off the story of the destruction of the 
ship A. He was taking a bath when the 
ship was struck, and was in the water an 
hour and three-quarters with no clothes and 
no ‘‘lifie.”’ He was finally picked up by a 
dory and rowed to shore for eleven hours, 
still without clothes or food. Then he told 
us all about his family and home, his past 
and his plans for the future. I never real- 
ised before how lonely one can be in the 
midst of a crowd. It was pathetic to see 
how pleased and relieved this boy was to 
find somebody that he could talk freely with. 
They say a good listener is a great asset in 
a canteen, and already I am getting glimpses 
of my future work. Please send me khaki 
wool, so I can knit while I listen. They are 
going to be interesting, too, as well as irre- 
pressible and sometimes tragic. 

I was pretty homesick the other night; it 
gets dark at 4:30 and then there is nothing 
to do till to-morrow; but my reason was 
saved by a nice district secretary who took 
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another girl and me to the movies—Douglas 
Fairbanks, if you please. So I’ve passed 
the first hard pull successfully. 

The district secretaries, about sixty of 
them, had a conference at this hotel over the 
week-end, and they were a splendid looking 
lot of men. Some ministers, a few Y. M. 
C. A. men, but mostly fine business men who 
are too old to enlist but want to help in the 
war. They are placed in charge of whole 
districts, with several canteens in each. 
One of the nicest men on the ship was a Mr. 
H. , head of Motor Co. He is 
to be put in charge of the motor department 
of one of the largest Y. M. C. A. districts. 

I went down to the Hotel des Invalides 
(Napoleon’s Tomb) yesterday. The court 
yard is full of war trophies, guns of every 
sort and a lot of aeroplanes, most of a Zep- 
pelin, mines, pill boxes and everything I 
ever heard of connected with war. Captain 
Guynemer’s machine was there, simply 
loaded with flowers, from tiny bunches of 
violets to great wreaths. I went into the 
Hotel Continental yesterday, where we 
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stopped when I was a child, and felt as if I 
were getting home. 

I will tell about my finances in my next 
letter when I’ve paid for my uniform and 
hotel bill. 


Vv 


I am still here in Paris, but am to go to 
on Tuesday and will be there in- 
definitely. LI have heard that it is one of the 
nicest places of all. But again it may turn 
out badly, or I may be an unsuitable selec- 
tion. My next letter will let you know all 
about it. You would be amused to see me 
smearing my shoes with awful smelling 
water-proof grease. They say the mud in 
most of the camps at this time of year is 
ankle deep and always there, and rubbers 
get lost off the first step. So I just have to 
prepare my shoes for trouble. 

C H heard we were here and 
she came in a hundred miles on a motor truck 
to see us. Tell her mother for me that L 
never have seen her looking so well. She is 
ruddy and husky and enthusiastic and doing 
great work, I know. We had lunch together 
yesterday. Her family would certainly be 
reassured if they could see her. 
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I went to a Y. M. C. A. show at the Hotel 
de Pavillon, the ¥Y. M. Hotel for United 
States enlisted men and had great fun the 
other night. There was music, and the clev- 
erest sleight-of-hand I ever saw. The boys 
simply loved it. Afterwards we all stood 
round the piano and sang. It is curious that 
absolutely the only music that I have heard 
has been made by Americans—not one note 
from a French band. Think of it! There is 
rarely a laugh, too. It isn’t exactly a sad 
silence, just continuous seriousness, too 
rarely broken. 


VI 


THIS is absolutely the first minute I have 
had to write to you in three hectic, yes, 
father, hectic days. We came to this camp 
on Tuesday and went directly to the hospital 
in town before coming to the canteen. There 
were a couple of American and English boys 
there who were pathetically glad to see us. 

We find the canteen far too small for the 
present size of the camp and we are kept 
going at a terrific rate. 

We have a French woman to help with 
the cooking and a stocky little peasant girl 
to do the scrubbing. She beams with good 
nature every minute. There are two men 
secretaries, one about thirty and the other 
perhaps twenty-four, both very nice and 
working their heads off. My companion is 
Miss H. , the lady of whom I spoke 
who is so good in speaking French. But 
there won’t be much time for French, or 
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anything else but canteen work, I imagine. 
There hasn’t been any canteen since the 
French turned the place over to the Ameri- 
cans about a month ago and the boys have 
had no place in which to read or write let- 
ters, or buy anything, or congregate or play 
the piano. So perhaps you can imagine how 
they flock in here now. The very ramshackle 
piano is on the go continually. I love the 
whole noise and bustle of it, but it is awful 
not to be able to feed them as we would like. 
Their mess is good enough, but the same day 
after day, and of course they want something 
different. 

We started with splendid plans to run a 
sort of quick hot-lunch restaurant, with ham 
and eggs, omelet, hot chocolate, steak, 
French fried potatoes, chops, ete. I laugh 
when [I think of it. We got up at six and 
tried to start the fire. French coal is about 
half slate and you can’t depena on it a min- 
ute. Anyway, our range is a snare and a 
delusion, with a fire-box about the size of a 
couple of bricks. We also had a balky little 
charcoal burner and my sterno. The cook 
and Miss H. and I cooked ham and 
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eggs from seven until ten-thirty and the 
boys served them, cut bread and made 
change. It was as bad as climbing B 
Mountain at home. But honestly, I loved it. 
The boys drank eighty gallons of chocolate 
and milk; and after the hours of serving 
were over, some of the cadets came in to help 
wash the dishes, sweep the floor and put the 
canteen in order. They are the nicest boys! 
Most of them are college men and the pick 
of the army without doubt. When one hears 
I am from the State of , if he is from 
any nearby state he rushes up to ask if I 
don’t know about fifty of his friends. 

We have ordered and been promised 
some wonderful things from Paris: a large 
portable Y. M. hut, with a stage, Victor, four 
hundred books, billiard table, new piano, 
and all sorts of supplies. But it is almost 
impossible to get anything through in rea- 
sonable time. We certainly were fortunate 
to get our trunks safely and in good condi- 
tion. Our canteen, though too small, is bet- 
ter than many, for we have floors, a few 
little heating stoves and, best of all, elec- 
tric lights. 
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If I don’t write you often, you’ll know it 
is not because I am not thinking of you 
almost all the time—except when I’m all 
mixed up making French change—but be- 
cause I’m busy every second. We go to bed 
at nine-thirty and the sleeping bag puts me 
to sleep instantly. It is the best thing I 
brought, and I don’t know what I should 
have done without it and the heavy grey 
dressing gown mother insisted on my hav- 
ing. You would be amused at our room, by 
the way. There are two beds, a small wash- 
stand and a little table. There wasn’t a 
drawer or a Shelf, or a hook, until a kind 
soldier came in one day and fixed a bar 
across one corner and drove in some nails. 
He also put up a shelf for a mirror 
so we can do our hair. I repacked my 
trunk to make it like a bureau and 
my suitcase has been transformed into 
a dressing table. I can’t say it is much like 
my own blue room at home, but it’s a per- 
fectly good place, and I’ve learned the art 
of appreciation in these two weeks. Why, I 
simply love that little shelf, after bracing a 
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mirror against the foot-board of my bed for 
ten days. 

One of the things I enjoy most is watching 
the way the different boys take the hardships 
here. The real aristocrats shine out every 
time. Last night I sold a dry hard loaf of 
bread and a tin cup full of jam to a New 
York millionaire and he was so appreciative 
and glad to get it that this morning he came 
in to tell me how he had enjoyed it when he 
was on guard in the middle of the night. 
And then some other man will wonder why 
we can’t have his particular brand of ciga- 
rettes, when the scarcity of tobacco is so 
great in Paris that the gendarmes have to 
keep the crowds in front of the shops in 
order. 

It is great fun to sell things to the French 
soldiers. At first they were not sure they 
were allowed to come in and they sidled up 
to ask for wine. Of course we had to tell 
them ‘‘Il est defendu.’’ They thought that 
meant they were not welcome, and stayed 
away for days until an English boy found 
out the trouble. Since then we have tried to 
be extra polite to them and they come troop- 
ing in to buy hot chocolate (which they don’t 
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like much, just take it to be polite) and to- 
bacco. They always salute several times, 
talk until my French is exhausted and then 
go smiling and bowing out. We have cases 
of chewing gum to sell and at first they 
wouldn’t touch it. Finally one ventured and 
now they all buy it by the ten packages. I 
am terribly afraid they swallow it, but don’t 
know how to warn them in French. 

There are a lot of German prisoners in 
camp and every now and then they are de- 
tailed to clear up the canteen. They wear 
their own uniforms with a big P. G. (Pris- 
oner de Guerre) painted on their backs. 
Some of them are just kids. One nice look- 
ing boy, about seventeen, I guess, has 
painted the back door of the canteen at least 
twenty times. I know he’s homesick and 
just wants to see some people who aren’t fol- 
lowing him around with a gun. 

You wouldn’t believe how hard it is to 
find time to write even a letter a week home. 
That does not mean that I am worked to 
death at all, but only that when I have spare 
moments I use them in rest, which I know 
is even more satisfactory to you than letters. 
I’m just as well and happy as I can be. 


VI 


Ox! I wish ¥ could tell you how glad I am 
to be here. It’s just the best thing that ever 
came my way; so please be happy about me. 
I laugh when I think of father’s worry be- 
fore I came away fearing that I would have 
my feelings hurt every day. My word! 
these boys are the most considerate gentle- 
men you can imagine. It’s like being in a 
Yale Prom. crowd all the time. Practically 
every one of the cadets in aviation is a college 
graduate, at least they are the ones who are 
in the canteen the most. The mechanics, too, 
are fine fellows and are specially polished 
and polite when they come in for any- 
thing. You should see me chatting amiably 
with an ex-prizefighter who gets red, shuffles 
his feet, and calls me ‘‘Yess Mum.’”’ He 
comes in every day for a short call. It’s sim- 
ply fascinating. Last night we had a Y. M. 
C. A. concert in the mess hall. I thought I’d 
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given up all that when I left home, but there 
was a violinist who has been the leader of the 
San Francisco Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
a New York concert singer with one of the 
loveliest men’s voices I ever heard. There 
we sat in that large wooden room, with one 
stove, a funny upright piano, and all the 
boys seated on the benches, while these fine 
artists gave us such wonderful music. We 
have had several entertainments this week. 
Professor Nettleton of Yale gave us a good 
lecture. Mrs. August Belmont spoke. She 
is very charming, and a young man named 
Jack Barton sang. He had a ‘‘peach”’ of a 
voice and got all the boys yelling their heads 
off in chorus. To-morrow we are to have 
Bishop Brent and Walter Camp. 

Here is a sort of résumé of my day. I get 
up at seven, and Oh, but the room is cold! 
At eight we begin serving breakfast to the 
boys. They come streaming in from the fly- 
ing fields almost frozen, and that coffee is 
the most popular thing T ever saw. I usually 
stand behind the counter pouring it from 
big pitchers, and dashing back and forth 
from the pantry for sugar, milk and butter. 
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Sometimes I make change at the other end 
of the counter where we sell the dry stuff— 
chocolate, tobacco, Christmas cards, chewing. 
gum, soap, shoe polish, tooth brushes, and 
some canned goods. I know the faces of 
most of the men already and the names of a 
great many. Nearly all the time there are 
four or five of them helping us and they are 
so considerate that it is a joy to be associated 
with them. We close the building entirely 
several times during the day, to have our 
meals and clean up the rubbish. We take 
turns sitting behind the counter selling stuff 
(knitting between times), sleeping, and talk- 
ing with the boys. In the evening the boys 
sit around and read and write, and I usually 
join a little group of them. 
It is wonderfully interesting every minute 
of the day. By the way, I have not heard 
one word of profanity since I’ve been here, 
and not a single boy has acted ‘‘fresh’’ in 
any way. They seem to appreciate having 
American ladies to talk with and that is very 
eratifying to us. Five have confided to me 
that they are engaged, but ‘‘It isn’t an- 
nounced yet,’’ and I can’t tell you how many 
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pictures of wives and best girls I have 
admired. 

I was doomed from the first to have a cold, 
for every man in camp is sneezing and 
coughing. By the way, send me a dozen 
packages of V. HE. M.if you can. I’ve used 
up the only one I brought, partly on myself 
and partly on the camp in general. The 
boys don’t get good care when they are sick; 
I mean when half sick only. Of course the 
camp is too full and a miserable and not 
serious cold cannot be pampered. But it is 
discouraging for them to cough day and 
night and not be able to get any remedies. 
We send dozens of omelets every day to the 
sick ones and Miss H makes turpen- 
tine and lard for them. My aspirin is about 
used up and some strange boy in the second 
building on the left has my hot water bag. 
Really, they get well so much faster, and are 
so pathetically grateful for every small 
favor, that it is fun to help them a little. 

I have been meaning to tell you how useful 
the different things I brought are, all of 
them given me by you and the dear friends. 
I have worn the wrist watch every minute, 
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and it is the only one I ever had that really 
keeps time. Every one in the canteen 
goes by that watch F can guess 
from my mention of the doctoring how much 
I have appreciated his kit. I practice my 
first aid training by binding up several cuts 
a day too. D ’s writing case is my 
only place for ~vriting and this is L———’s 
pen and ink. Please tell L and 
D that the lights all over the camp 
invariably go out before I go to bed, and 1 
climb into the sleeping bag by the aid of their 
flashlights every night. Tell C I still 
have some of her generous box of candy left, 
and am curing one boy of smoking too much 
by doling him out six cigarettes per day and 
giving him a little candy at night to help 
him through. He is really sticking to it, 
although his friends are kidding him about 
it incessantly. He used to smoke an average 
of thirty per day. E ’s sterno has 
heated many a hot milk for a sick one, and 
her book is in the library. 

Things are going mighty smoothly now, 
even if they did take away our field army 
kitchen stove yesterday, and we have to 
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make gallons of coffee on an improvised one 
of some bricks and a sheet of tin; I still love 
my job and have never regretted coming one 
instant. 


VIL 


THIS is the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
and I’m thinking of you all very specially. 
This is one of the busiest places in the whole 
world, I am sure; so busy that it is really a 
problem to find a few minutes for writing 
home. All my other correspondence has 
fallen down entirely. I suppose people will 
stop writing to me sooner or later, if I never 
answer their letters, but I simply can’t do it. 
We just have these two hours at noon to our- 
selves, and that is usually employed in 
luncheon, cleaning up the canteen for the 
afternoon’s fray, getting really washed our- 
selves (it is so cold and dark when we get 
up it is hard to get well fixed, especially 
when we have to break the ice on the water 
jars, as we have this last week) and in get- 
ting a little rest. 

Miss H. and I went to town since my 
last letter, and spent a couple of days in a 
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hotel, as we both had colds and were anxious 
to get entirely rid of them. Both of us were 
improved by the rest, but really we are be- 
ginning to get quite hard now and can stand 
a lot. 

The new Y. M. C. A. hut is being started 
and will be a tremendous improvement over 
this one. For one thing it will be about five 
times as big. If you could see how the boys 
crowd in here, you could guess how eagerly 
we are looking forward to it. 

I have been trying hard to work up a 
little of the real Christmas feeling, but I’m 
afraid I haven’t felt a spark of it. Lots of 
the boys have been pretty blue and home- 
sick, especially as many of them have not 
been paid for months and are absolutely 
broke. Be sure to have P bring a 
good big letter of credit when he comes. He 
may need it badly. I’ve tried to be extra 
cheerful and the result may have been nil on 
every one else, but it has kept me in 
good spirits and I haven’t been blue a min- 
ute—not very flattering to you, but I know 
you'll be glad to hear it. 

(Later) We are going to have a Christ- 
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mas tree! We are to give each man a box 
of stationery, a hot chocolate and patisserie. 
Our’s is to be to-morrow night, for the Red 
Cross is having a party for them to-night to 
distribute the Christmas boxes that were 
made for them in America. I hear they are 
to have turkey to-morrow, too. 

Bishop Brent, whom L will remem- 
ber at Northfield, spoke here the other night 
and took dinner with us before the lecture, 
and I found him a charming conversation- 
alist. Bishop McCormick, and also a lady 
singer, were here last night for a Christmas 
service. 

Well, it is time to go out to the counter. 
You should see me trying to make change in 
French, English and American money at 
once, not to mention travellers’ cheques. 
There is usually a steady stream going from 
the hot coffee place to where they pay, and 
my head is one mass of figures. But I still 
like my job. Don’t waste any sympathy or 
worry on me,—but I do hope you miss me! 
I am happy to have so many wonderful 
Christmases to remember. 





Ex 


I want you to know right away what a 
very happy Christmas I had. Truly it was 
one of the best and surely the longest-to-be- 
remembered of my life. 

In the morning Miss H and I went 
in the ambulance and visited all the hospitals 
in the town where any of our boys are lo- 
cated. In these hospitals we found about 
twenty Americans. We gave them each a 
box of stationery, the box holly-covered, a 
bar of chocolate, and two delicious little nut- 
cakes, all wrapped separately, so there would 
be as much undoing as possible, and trimmed 
with sprigs of holly and mistletoe. The boys 
certainly were glad to see us. Some of them 
didn’t know there were any American ladies 
in town and hadn’t talked to one for months. 
It really seems to mean quite a lot to some 
of the men to see and talk with people from 
home. I wish you could have overheard 
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some of the funny stories, verging often on 
the very pathetic, I’ve been told, and letters 
I’ve been asked to read. The mechanics here 
are a lot of thoroughly good fellows. They 
are not so well educated, of course, as the 
cadets are, but there are many splendid men 
among them. 

Well, we had our Christmas dinner sent 
up from the mess, and it was mighty good. 
Delicious turkey and pie, and vegetables, 
and nuts, raisins and fruit. Oh! I forgot to 
say that each of us at the canteen received 
a Red Cross bag. Mine had a tooth brush, 
a lot of tobacco and a khaki handkerchief 
full of American candy. I gave the tooth 
brush to the little peasant girl who does the 
scrubbing and sent the tobacco to the cook’s 
husband, who is at the front. 

In the afternoon we closed the canteen for 
a while and about ten of our best friends 
among the cadets came in and helped us trim 
the big Christmas tree. The camp elec- 
trician strung it with lights, and we had 
regular home decorations, with a star and 
flag on the top. We tied up five hundred 
boxes of stationery, each with a sprig of 
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mistletoe or holly under the string, and piled 
them up on three big tables. It was great 
fun and gave me just the good old Christmas 
feeling. I opened the steamer present from 
i F , which was not to be un- 
tied, you remember, until Christmas, and it 
proved to be a delicious box of Page and 
Shaw’s. I passed it around to dozens of 
boys, and you should have heard the groans ‘ 
of delight that invariably greeted the sight 
of that box. Tell her about it, please, and 
thank her very specially with my love, for 
it meant a bit of home to so many people. 

None of the packages from home have 
come yet, but I got a very nice box of candy 
from S in Paris, who is getting an 
artillery commission, and a perfectly beau- 
tiful plant came from A: S sth: 
trims up the whole canteen. I only hope it 
won’t die of chill in the night. 

How I do get away from Christmas! 
After the wrapping and decoration Miss 
H: and I and three friends as escorts, 
walked to a tiny French village about two 
miles away and had dinner at the quaintest 
litle inn in the world. I’ll never forget that 
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scene. It was a wee little low-ceilinged 
room, with funny imitation tapestry for 
wall paper (soldiers doing all sorts of 
stunts) and big knitting machines standing 
about. There was a billiard table in one end, 
with two old Frenchmen playing; we were 
in the other. At our table was all the best 
linen and china in honour of les Americaines. 
The landlord and his wife hovered about and 
tried so hard and gave us one little, but won- 
derful steak, and French potatoes, and the 
best honey I ever ate—sort of petrified. We 
had to dig it out of the jar. Then we walked 
home, with a fresh wind in our faces, and a 
big moon overhead. Oh! it was great. 

We got back about 7:30 and had the 
Christmas party here in the canteen. It was 
so jammed that one could hardly move. A 
couple of short speeches, some music and 
then the presents, hot chocolate and patis- 
serie for every one. Don’t you think it was 
a pretty good Christmas? 

Miss H. is feeling a bit under the 
weather, and has gone to the hotel to get 
over a cold. She will probably be gone a 
few days, but in the meanwhile so many of 
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the boys come in to help that the work is 
lighter than usual forme. For instance, this 
afternoon one cadet took the counter for 
hours while I was resting and talking with a 
boy who plays the piano wonderfully, and 
listening to one of the best musical treats I 
ever had. And to-night B is doing it 
while I am writing in the nice warm office. 
So it goes—they are the most thoughtful, 
dearest bunch of boys. 

Last night there was a light snow, and 
after it the moon came out very brilliantly. 
Mr. M , the Y. M. C. A. secretary, in- 
sisted that I should get some exercise, so 
B and I took a bracing walk—fast 
and not talking much, just enjoying the 
glorious fresh air and the beautiful French 
landscape. 

I wish I could describe how picturesque 
our view is. The flying-school is on one 
side, and on the other a tiny French ham- 
let, with nestling little stucco houses, all with 
different colored roofs, soft shades of green 
and brown and red, and big poplar trees all 
about. It is almost too good to be real, and 
when there are eight or ten aeroplanes in 
sight, it certainly is a romantic scene. 











xX 


Now don’t read ‘‘The American Hospi- 
tal, Paris,’’ heading above and go all up in 
the air! Because there is nothing to go up 
' in the air about. I am just using my bean 
in the interest of that perpetual admonition 
of all of you, ‘‘Now, don’t take any chances 
on your health.’’ So here I am with only 
the meagrest excuse for being here, and feel- 
ing a bit as though I were imposing on the 
hospital, but withal having a most wonderful 
time. A clean white bed in a clean white 
room, and a clean white nurse to bring me 
things, seem heaven indeed after six weeks 
in a sleeping bag. But just the same I love 
my own dear aviation camp and I’m going 
back the first minute the doctor will let me 
out. 

Goodness! After all I haven’t told you 
yet that I just have a cold, one of the com- 
mon garden, or in other words, canteen va- 
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riety, which was a little hard to shake off in 
rather a cold canteen or an unheated hotel 
at T So after it began to affect my 
voice so I couldn’t talk to the dozens who 
are always hanging on the counter, I was 
packed off to this wonderful little hospital, 
where B spent a very happy week 
once. It really is about the nicest place I 
ever saw—delightful American doctors who 
have been kind to me, sweet English, French 
and American nurses, and all American pa- 
tients. When we want to give away some 
money sometime this is the place I vote for. 

I really needn’t have come, but I was 
afraid if I let laryng—(can’t spell it, the 
thing that gets on your vocal chords) go on 
indefinitely, I might not be able to sing for 
a long time. They give me cough medicine 
every few minutes, and I inhale some sort 
of steaming stuff, and I have had a fine hot 
bath and tea, and Oh! I feel just great. 
Whoever thought of having a hospital for 
Americans in Paris had a peach of a hunch. 
I’ll only be here a few days, I’m afraid. 
Really I don’t want to get well too fast, it is 
so pleasant here. 
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But I’m quite homesick for my camp, too. 
I feel exactly as if I owned it now. Our 
new Y. M.C. A. hut was nearly finished when 
I left day before yesterday, and it will prob- 
ably be done when I get back. Then with 
this cold cured and with what I’ve learned 
about colds, and about what to wear in can- 
teens since I came to France, I needn’t get 
another one, I’m sure. Please commend me 
for my cleverness and care in coming here; 
I’m sure I deserve it. 

The canteen work doesn’t pall at all. It 
is more interesting all the time. Some of 
the funniest things have been said to us and 
we’ve been given some of the funniest pres- 
ents. Nearly every boy that gets a box from 
home shares it with us. I’ve had everything 
from a box of Huyler’s to three packages of 
“‘Lux.’’ A big shy mechanic that I had been 
giving medicine to presented me with some 
wonderful fruitcake that his old mother sent, 
another brings me buns nearly every day. 
The day I left, the Q. M. Sergeant brought 
me two slices of toast he had made. I have 
read three diaries and countless letters to 
and from perfect strangers. Oh! it is a 
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great life. ‘And still never an ‘‘insult,”’ 
father. Never a word to hurt my feelings. 
When I came up to Paris yesterday, five 
separate times United States officers came 
up, saluted, carried my suitcase, got me 
taxicabs and piloted me out to this place 
which is rather difficult to find. You see 
what the Y. M. C. A. uniform does for one 
travelling alone in France. 

A lady was brought into our ward this 
morning, awfully sick with appendicitis. 
They operated this afternoon and just now 
have brought her back and she is coming out 
of the ether. I know how she feels, poor 
thing. 

I wish you could see how well I’m taken 
eare of. Don’t worry a minute. 


XI 


A HANDFUL of mail has arrived. I am 
still luxuriating in the hospital, really hav- 
ing a splendid time. You may think of me 
lonely, sick, forlorn, homesick and friend- 
less in a foreign city, but Voila! By my bed- 
side are two beautiful plants, on my table 
the most glorious bunch of lilacs (like all 
outdoors in spring), a bag of real American 
oranges, and some delicious candy smuggled 
inbyS when no one was looking. He 
comes every afternoon, very gorgeous in his 
brand new uniform. To-night he goes to 
England. But A: is here, too, and 
L S , whom I met on the 
steamer, who have both been good to me, 
And yesterday, to my great surprise and 
delight, who should walk in but Miss 
N. B and Mrs. 8. T. M. If you 
want to meet old friends, visit France. 

I really feel so well I keep forgetting to 
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tell you how I am. The doctor’s keeping 
me on, largely because the weather is so 
bad ; he doesn’t want me to go out in it after 
being softened by this warmth. My voice is 
much better. I still cough a good deal, but 
it is beginning to loosen with the cough medi- 
cine and the inhaler. You have nothing 
whatever to worry about. The doctor ex- 
amined my lungs carefully and I overheard 
him tell the others, ‘‘It is simply bronchitis.”’ 
I haven’t had any fever. It is just the kind 
of cold that all the canteen people have the 
first three months or so. There are six or 
eight of them, men and women, here now. 
The sensible ones come here and get over it. 
I’m quite proud of myself. 

Mrs. 8. T. M. looks just as ever, and is just 
as sweet and thoughtful. You know they 
have just come from Austria. The Austri- 
ans are awfully sick of the war, but they 
don’t complain. The food is terrible, how- 
ever. Lines many blocks long stand in the 
snow and rain and dark, for hours, waiting 
for one egg. A great many babies die be- 
cause there is so little milk. She and her 
husband lived in the best pension in that 
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great Austrian city of Vienna, and both got 
fearfully thin, and the starvation affected 
her eyes to such an extent that she can’t do 
much now. The doctors assure her that she 
will be all right soon, but she will have to 
stay in Paris until summer. 

You would all be surprised at the amount 
of food here. I’ve been almost afraid to tell 
you for fear you would all stop Hooverizing ; 
but I’ve had five course luncheons and din- 
ners always at the hotels, both here in Paris 
and at our camp city. When we buy food, 
except from the U. 8S. Quartermaster at the 
camp, who lets us have it at army rates, it is 
very high, but you can get almost anything 
—for instance, veal at any time. Sugar 
really is scarce, except for us at the camp, 
where we get it from the Army Quarter- 
master. 

When we want French patisserie for the 
boys we have to supply the sugar to the 
shops, and now we hear that we shall have 
to give the sugar to the chocolate factory, 
if we want any more chocolate bars for the 
canteen. The French chocolate is just about 
the same price we would pay for the same 
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amount at home, though perhaps not of the 
same quality. 

We get American tobacco and chewing 
gum and it is slightly cheaper than at home, 
twenty-five centimes for gum being less than 
five cents—same with the tobacco. There is 
some arrangement with the French Govern- 
ment whereby such supplies for the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces shall come in duty 
free, to be sold only to American soldiers, I 
believe. 

It is curious how little we seem to think 
or talk about the war, at the camp. There 
isn’t much speculation or discussion about 
it. The big topic is flying, whether so-and-so 
made a good ‘‘hop’’—a rise from the 
ground,—when so-and-so will be brev’ed 
(brevetted), whether M. T. or M. de 
B is the best Moniteur, or where Jim 
went on his second voyage. 

Those home letters were certainly wel- 
come. I couldn’t have the electric ight on 
when they came because the appendicitis 
lady was so ill, but the nurse brought me a 
candle, and I read them just as slowly and 
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as many times as I could before it burned 
out. 

Not one of my letters from home has been 
censored so far. Send more home pictures, 
if you can. I love to get them. The pack- 
ages haven’t come. I can hardly wait for 
them. I wish I had millions of dollars here. 
Wouldn’t I enjoy doing some _ things, 
though? I would put up a diet kitchen for 
the sick ones at the camp, for the first thing. 


XII 


I am honorably discharged from the hos- 
pital, but staying in Paris for a week prob- 
ably, at this small pleasant hotel, with my 
dear girlhood friend, Mrs. 8. T. M. 

The doctor at the hospital said I was per- 
fectly recovered and all right, but if I made 
the change suddenly from the warm hospital 
to the cold canteen, I would probably take 
a new cold right away. He thought the best 
thing I could do would be to stay in Paris a 
little while and gradually get hardened a bit. 
Therefore I am here. 

In order to spend the time with something 
useful to do, I am working in the mailing 
department at the headquarters, all day. 
Of course you got R ’s cable saying 
that he had seen me and that we were both 
all right. I was so glad that he sent it, for 
it would reassure you about me, when later 
you would hear that I was in the hospital. 
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By the way, when I tried to pay my bill 
for ten days of splendid care, good food and 
complete rest at the Hospital, I was told that 
it was paid by the American Red Cross for 
all war workers. So here is where some of 
the bread we have cast upon the waters has 
come back home. 

So soon as I got to the Hospital I wrote 
R——— and he got leave immediately to 
come to Paris to look after his sick sister, 
and so without time to notify me of his com- 
ing he walked right in. It was perfectly 
great to see him. He spent parts of two 
days with me. I’ve never seen him look so 
well and he is in such good spirits, too, 
making the best of his hardships, thoroughly 
appreciating his blessings and altogether 
just as you would expect dear old R———— 
to be. Won’t it be great if they send him 
to our aviation camp for his further train- 
ing when they get the machines? But al- 
most all the soldiers I have seen are a brave 
and cheerful and uncomplaining lot. 

I am constantly meeting charming people 
over here. At the hospital I met a Miss 
R , a delightful girl, a Red Cross 
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nurse who had come over with a unit of army 
nurses. We were released from the hospital 
the same day and came down here and are 
rooming together. It is an extremely pleas- 
ant arrangement for both of us. Our old 
vacation friend, A S , iS now a 
lieutenant, and for the time in Paris. [ 
saw him the other day and on Sunday we 
went to church together and had dinner 
afterwards. Then he wanted my roommate, 
Miss R———,, and me to go to supper with 
him last night, and it was almost like being 
at home. 

It is astounding how many old friends and 
schoolmates one sees here. Who should I 
meet the other day but W M. 
and Q K in their uniforms; 
perfectly delighted to see my familiar face. 
Mrs. M and I had tea with W. 
on Saturday. These little surprise meet- 
ings and greetings and tea parties of old 
acquaintances and friends from home in 
this great strange city in this so unexpected 
and so amazing war carry one into another 
world. Are we on another planet? But I 
am extra glad to have these chance meetings, 
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because truly the boys enjoy them so. You 
wouldn’t believe how happy they are to be 
with American girls. I have been aston- 
ished at the pleasure and even delight some 
of them show. Of course I am in uniform 
with the insignia of the Y. M. C. A. and so 
in a sense a comrade. Nearly every Ameri- 
can soldier I pass salutes my uniform and 
I bow and smile a response, and several, on 
the strength of my uniform and service 
badge, have come up to me on the street and 
asked if they might talk with me a few min- 
utes. I have recognised the salute of United 
States soldiers as they passed and they have 
turned right around and caught up with me 
and thanked me for ‘‘ A little piece of home’’ 
or ‘‘A genuine smile’’ or ‘‘A reminder of 
Some one real.’’ Isn’t it pathetic? Not 
many permissions to Paris are to be given 
from now on, I learn. This is no place for 
our nice boys. Every one says so. 

Who should I meet on the street yesterday 
but Miss W. S , and it was 
mighty good to see her and looking so well, 
too. France is apparently agreeing with 
her wonderfully. 
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This letter has occupied itself almost 
wholly, I see, with my chance meetings with 
old friends and acquaintances on the streets 
during this week in Paris. So you see you 
don’t have to think of me as alone, among 
strangers in a distant land across the sea. 
I do verily believe I see here and in camp 
the old friends in greater numbers, specially 
the scattered college boy acquaintances and 
the girl friends that I knew at school and 
at home, than I would have met in the same 
length of time had I never come to France. 
The fact is that a large part, I guess the 
majority of our acquaintances of my age 
are ‘‘Somewhere in France’’ or about to 
come over. 

We have a new chief at the canteen, I 
hear, installed since I left and I met a 
charming lady to-day who is going to-mor- 
row to be there to help us. Delightfully as 
I have spent this week in Paris, I am ab- 
solutely homesick to get back to my dirty, 
cold, little canteen. 


EOlit 


You see I’m back in the canteen again, 
perfectly well, and very happy to be here. 
The experience in the hospital was very in- 
teresting and I really enjoyed it, but hon- 
estly, I was homesick for the camp. The 
friends I met in Paris were extremely kind 
tome. I was out at dinner every night and 
for most of my luncheons and I very much 
enjoyed being with Mrs. S Ah 
M. and that nice nurse I told you of; 
but I do love my job here. I’m being 
spoiled, I’m afraid, by the appreciation 
these boys show for the touch of home we 
women give the canteen. I will try to tell 
some of the pleasant things that happened 
to us in a single day—yesterday, for illustra- 
tion. One of the peasants in the kitchen 
brought us a bunch of violets from her gar- 
den. Two cadets each gave us a book. An- 
other brought three new magazines. An- 
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other gave us a pretty little wicker basket 
filled with the most delicious things to eat, 
gathered from three or four boxes from 
home. <A lieutenant sent us a beautiful 
basket of flowers that cheer up the whole 
eanteen. The cooks of the different squad- 
rons seem to be having a competition, with 
us for judges—and the result is the most 
delicious food that makes our mess very ac- 
ceptable. Yesterday we were presented 
with white biscuits, griddle cakes, dough- 
nuts, apple fritters, a peach shortcake, a 
mince pie and a big chocolate cake. B 
and three friends of his walked to a little 
peasant village and brought us a roast 
chicken, wrapped in a newspaper. So after 
“lights out’’ they and Miss H and 
I had a supper party. One of them has 
just been brevetted, so the party was for 
him. There are a great many pictures in 
my mind that I shall never forget. 

Our new hut is a memorial from his pa- 
rents to a boy who was killed in aviation, 
and we have carte blanche to furnish it in 
the most homelike manner possible. So we 
are working on it and have ordered wicker 
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chairs (we’ve sat on nothing but iron camp 
chairs up to date) and they will seem mighty 
good. We are to have a big fireplace, and 
window-seats with cushions and pillows and 
big heavy tables with polished tops. Won’t 
it be wonderful? I suppose there isn’t 
another such canteen in France. I shall 
write often to Mr. and Mrs. M of 
New York, and give them descriptions of 
what goes on, and how their gift is being 
appreciated. Just now the building is being 
used for classes by the army, but we expect 
to get in very soon. 
Although it is midwinter our weather 
lately has been beautiful. We have had 
regular sunny south days during the past 
week. I’ve been out in the sun without coat 
or hat. I feel so well since my cold has 
gone, I can hardly stay indoors. Aha! 
This very hour, while I am writing, a Christ- 
mas box eame, over a month late, indeed, 
but it was great fun. It was my first pack- 
age from anywhere. Everything was there 
and in good condition. That fig-nut candy 
makes a great hit. I wish I could get some 
from time to time. The boys are extremely 
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fond of it and it is nice to have something 
out of the ordinary to give away. The 
bulbs mother sent will be a great addition to 
the new canteen. Don’t be sorry the box 
wasn’t on time. I told you what a delightful, 
Christmas I had, and it is really more appre- 
ciated coming at this time, for so many of 
the boys gave us things from their boxes. 

I told you that we have two really bril- 
liant pianists here, one very classic, the 
other the best rag-time man I ever heard. 
Now we have discovered a _ gentle-faced, 
homesick little Southerner, a mechanic, who 
clogs and does the ‘‘buck and wing”’ in a 
way to rival the professionals. When he 
and our rag-time pianist get together in the 
midst of an enthusiastic mob of soldiers it 
is a treat. Last night I caught him home- 
sick as anything because he had just received 
a lot of letters, and made him dance. The 
applause and admiration cheered him up 
into another boy and to-day he brought his 
girl’s picture up to show me. 

This morning I went to call on the Quar- 
termasters. They have been particularly 
nice to us. They got out a big cake that had 
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been presented to them by one of the squad- 
rons, took me all over their store house, and 
showed me their collection of war trophies. 
I wish so much you could understand how 
unbelievably kind and thoughtful all these 
men are. When I told some of the men 
Y. M. secretaries in Paris that I had never 
heard a word of profanity and that there 
had never been the slightest suggestion of 
unpleasantness, and that no one who had 
been drinking had ever come into the build- 
ing, they could hardly believe it. But it is 
absolutely true. So you see how fortunate 
I have been in my camp. 

I haven’t heard from home since you be- 
gan to get my letters from here, but I do 
hope you are at last convinced that I did 
right to come and are really happy about it. 
I wouldn’t change this experience for any- 
thing. You know I have only known one 
sort of people all my life. Now I am becom- 
ing acquainted with a good many sorts and 
am liking them all. The other night I hada 
long talk with a funny little ex-navy man, 
his hands covered with tattooing, who de- 
lighted in telling the wild experiences that 
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he has been through. This morning an ex- 
pugilist with the most polished speech, and 
mild, kindly eyes, and courteous manners, 
told me of some of his battles in the ring. 
They love to have a listener while they talk 
about themselves, bless their hearts. Men 
won’t act really interested in each other, but 
I listen with breathless interest while they 
recount their tales of prowess. It isn’t put 
on a bit, either. Every minute of it is like 
reading an interesting and thoroughly hu- 
man book. 


XIV 


I want to tell you in this letter a few of 
the excitements which I have kept out of my 
letters for fear you would worry about me, 
and to make a few confessions. I went up 
yesterday in an aeroplane. The most won- 
derful, indescribable sensation! One of the 
instructors took me up all done up in leather 
coats, helmets and goggles. We went up 
four thousand meters; higher, I think, than 
any of the boys have been. Oh! it was 
great! There was not the slightest sugges- 
tion of fear; just a tremendous exhilaration. 
Never in my life have I so enjoyed anything. 
All the time I was up I wanted to shout and 
sing. I looked down at the camp and felt 
as though we could plough right through all 
the buildings and never hurt a wing tip. 
Such is the sensation of irresistible power 
imparted by the machine. From the stand- 
point of the ground I’ve always thought one 
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must feel in an aeroplane like a mere atom. 
On the contrary, I felt as though our ma- 
chine was the centre of the universe, the 
master of the elements, and that we could 
play with that world down there and its 
forces as we play with the air and the 
clouds. Our big, wide, straight road was a 
thread, below, and the river a dark little 
ribbon. I’m so glad I went up. I shan’t 
again, So you needn’t worry. But this one 
trip I will never forget, you may be sure. 
My other adventure was a delightful 
moonlight ride in a motorcycle side-car, with 
an ex-national racer driving. Maybe that 
wasn’t fun, too! He is one of the nicest fel- 
lows in camp; very mild and quiet, with 
really charming manners. He has raced 
under an assumed name. His family have 
never known about it. I don’t think he is 
much over twenty, but the minute I heard 
his story of racing I remembered that I 
had seen his picture on the sporting page 
and his assumed name. He drove as care- 
fully as if I were a basket of eggs and never 
let out over twenty-five miles an hour, I 
should guess, but it was great fun. No wind- 
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shield and being so close to the ground made 
it seem entirely different from an automo- 
bile. 

Another tardy confession is that I have 
been having a little touch of water-on-the- 
knee, that dear old friend of mine and of the 
family. I got a splendid rubber bandage 
and also a crépe one and bound it up, and 
used a cane the last few days I was in Paris, 
and it steadily improved. Then when I got 
back one of the army doctors fixed it and 
it got well immediately. He is a wizard with 
adhesive plaster. He put on a strapping 
that was twice as comfortable and just as 
firm as a plaster cast. To-day the bandaging 
is all off and the knee is perfectly well. IL 
really haven’t minded it at all, as it was 
only for a couple of weeks, and only enough 
for the use of a cane anyway. I only speak 
of it for fear you will hear somehow that I 
have been hobbling and would think I was 
concealing something serious. 

Now don’t worry about me! I wouldn’t 
have told you these things except that I 
thought they would interest you and knew 
that if my letters went on too placidly you 
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would get suspicious. Don’t you wish you 
were having some of these excitements? It’s 
a great life. 

"The officers are extremely nice 0 us and 
it helps us to feel that we are really useful 
here. They are particularly helpful about 
the new hut, and are arranging for a special 
electric line that will give us lights all night, 
and a long distance telephone, and all sorts 
of thoughtful extras. 

A French officer just came in and said he 
had two large pictures of his home in Biar- 
ritz, which he would be happy to present to 
us. Wasn’t that nice of him? It will help 
in the decoration. 

We’ve just added apple pie to our menu 
and you ought to see the boys eat it. We 
have to furnish the sugar, lard, flour and 
apples to the baker. And it was a struggle 
to teach these French cooks how to make 
American pie-crust. But it is worth the 
trouble. The boys eat a hundred pies—four 
hundred pieces (and only one piece is al- 
lowed per man) in an astonishingly short 
time. It is a joy to see the room crowded 
with men, each with a piece of pie and a cup 
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of chocolate, munching contentedly and hap- 
pier and more comfortable than at any other 
time of the day. This job has its satisfac- 
tions, you see. 


XV 


Sucu a fat handful of letters have come 
in each day for three days that I have had a 
great treat. 

And now a trusty young lieutenant has 
offered to censor my letters, so I shall be a 
little more free in what I tell you, for I 
have been a little hesitant about detailing 
some of the interesting things that have hap- 
pened for fear that somehow my stories 
might get back to the boys. 

Everything goes on swimmingly and I am 
busy and happy all the time. This after- 
noon Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes was here for 
a short time and promised that he would tell 
you how well I am and how nicely I am sit- 
uated. He is to return soon and will prob- 
ably see father in six or seven weeks. 

I’m wondering how you liked the letter 
full of adventures—my last it was. Just 
after it had gone I received several home 
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letters, all breathing a spirit of thankful- 
ness that I at least, of our four in the war, 
was having a quiet, safe time, and no one 
need worry about me. And now I am afraid 
you will all be up in the air. But I hope 
you'll trust my good judgment as well as 
my good luck and a kind Providence which 
takes special care of children and—such as 
me. I promise you I will never transgress 
again. For I am not working up another 
adventure. My wildest dissipation lately 
has been a motorcycle ride or two with the 
ex-racer, who is one of the nicest lads I 
ever met. He reminds me very much of our 
iP . The same quiet, considerate man- 
ner and a lot of fire under a calm exterior; 
about the same age, too, I imagine—hardly 
over twenty. The trips are really a fine out- 
of-door recreation, and as he is much inter- 
ested in looking up historic places, I antici- 
pate some rare trips when the weather gets 
settled. 

It is much warmer now and I am able to 
wear normal clothing again. For in cold 
weather I have been obliged to wear all my 
heaviest clothes, with a sweater, and that 
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long leather coat, and the heavy wool and 
fur coat besides. Then I had to wear over 
my shoes, aviation boots, leather, fur-lined 
affairs that make one feel just like Charlie 
Chaplin. Though the mercury does not go 
very low’ in mid-winter here, the cold is 
damp and penetrating and it seemed impos- 
sible to get thoroughly warm. But we are 
very comfortable now. 

An unusual party happened on last Sat- 
urday night. Miss H: and I were in- 
vited to a ‘‘Petite Soirée,’’? in a French 
home. It was kind of them to do this honor 
to the American strangers; and a gentleman 
who had been active in it had been very help- 
ful to the Y. M. ©. A.; so we accepted, of 
course. It was in the tiny home of a French 
soldier (blessé, he has lost a leg) and is liv- 
ing all alone in the littlest, cunningest house 
I think I ever saw. The walls on all sides 
were decorated with old fire arms, and battle 
axes and sabres and other relics, some from 
the time of Henry of Navarre. He had a big 
red leather shield in the hall with the arms he 
carried in this war. I can understand enough 
French now to follow ordinary conversation 
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fairly well, and he had some wonderful 
tales, both legends of his relics and stories 
of his own adventures. He was really 
charming, all dressed up in his finest uni- 
form and bearing all his medals, and so 
pleased to be entertaining Americans that 
it was quite touching. There were several 
other French people there, among them a 
refugee girl from Lille who spoke English. 
We sat about a table and ate big ham sand- 
wiches, prepared with much forethought as 
a special American dainty, and delicious, 
rich cake. The others drank wine, but when 
I declined they were very tactful and sent 
immediately for some water, concealing 
their wonder at my strange foreign ways 
very sucessfully. 

Some of the mechanics here say the most 
delightful things. The other day I sat in 
the neighbourhood of a big husk with the 
skin off his nose and both eyes black. I 
asked if he had been in a wreck. He said 
“No, it was just a fight.’’ After describing 
it in detail, he relapsed into an embarrassed 
silence, but I could see him struggling to 
think up a topic of conversation. At last 
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he said, with his eyes on that still visible 
sear on my neck, ‘‘And what happened to 
you, ma’am? Was you tryin’ to commit 
suicide ?”’ 

Another one, a jolly, round-faced, loud- 
voiced cook, announced that it was all right 
for the cook of a rival squadron to give us 
griddle-cakes if we could manage to swal- 
low the things, but when it came to ‘‘stealin’ 
his girl’’ (I being the girl) away from him, 
that was more than he could stand. 

One came up with great seriousness the 
other night and said he would be mighty 
obliged if I would do a little errand for him 
in Paris, and when I asked what it might 
be, he opened his fist and displayed a tooth 
which he had broken off and wished me to 
match. A thousand times I have wished my 
merry friend C———— were here, but she 
would have died of laughter long since. 

They give us such subtle compliments! 
Like this: ‘‘Which is the nut choc’lits, 
ma’am?’’ ‘This in the blue wrapper. Do 
you like that kind?”’ ‘‘Yas’m, I like blue 
wrappers and I like blue eyes, too!’’ Then 
embarrassment and blushes for fear he has 
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said the wrong thing. Oh! I tell you, men 
are rich! | 

We haven’t moved into the new canteen 
yet, but I’ve been down to inspect my own 
room and I’m going to love it. It looks 
about two sizes smaller than my bath room 
at home and it’s going to take careful plan- 
ning to get in it with my luggage. One of 
the cadets who is in the room as I write this, 
and who has been kind to us, has offered to 
make some shelves and so arrange things 
that with my impedimenta packed in the 
most military precision, I can still get in the 
door and perhaps even turn around. It will 
be necessary to keep every smallest article 
in its own particular place all the time. My 
good friend and I were down there planning 
most of Sunday afternoon and it is going 
to be fun to settle things. Do you remember 
that summer at K when L and 
G: and I each fixed up a box-stall in 
the barn as a little room and invited each 
other to tea every day? This reminds me 
of that. ; 

The moving picture machine has been set 
up to-day and we think we'll stage a show 
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to-night, though the place is littered with 
debris from the carpenters and there is a 
big hole where the fireplace is to be. The 
new stove will be a joy and the ovens with 
fire boxes underneath will lessen our present 
work greatly. We are cooking now on two 
rows of brick with a piece of sheet iron 
across the top and the wood smoke is pretty 
bad. It is in the kitchen; we don’t have to 
be out there much, though. 

I’ll have to close. My letters do string out 
indefinitely, don’t they? Usually they take 
six or eight sittings before they are finished, 
as I am constantly interrupted. Tell 
L-——— I have the most miserable job of 
knitting ahead I’ve ever tried. One of the 
boys broke his shoulder and the doctor cut 
his perfectly good new sweater off and I 
have the job of mending the sweater, almost 
a hopeless thing, I’m afraid. I have just 
sewed one of the boys’ wrist watch on and 
am now wondering what he will do in the 
event of a bath. 

This is truly the end. Oh! do send me 
one of those big boxes of marshmallows now 
and then! Wouldn’t they give the final 
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homelike touch to our fireplace, though? 
And there isn’t such a thing in France. 
Everything comes better in tin, by the way, 
especially nut candy. 


XVI 


I HAVE postponed writing for a day or two 
beyond the usual time, partly because we 


have been even busier than usual and partly 


because I’ve had a little touch of indigestion 
and wanted to be able to tell you when I 
wrote that I am absolutely well, as I now 
am. F ’s mixture of soda, bismuth 
and magnesia effected the cure. By the way, 
I wish I might have a lot more of the stuff, 
because I give a dose of it to every boy who 
comes by with the tummy-ache.* 

Things go on like a breeze. The canteen 
is crowded almost all the time and the boys 
are appreciative of the tiniest little things 
we do for them. Why, when we just give one 
a cup of hot milk when he feels a little under 
the weather, he remembers it for weeks and 





* This stomach powder is composed of one part of sodium 
bicarbonate, one part of bismuth subnitrate and two parts of 
magnesium oxide by weight. Dose: half teaspoonfu! to a teaspoon- 
ful in water; for sour stomach, heartburn and indigestion, ete. 
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tells his friends, and even writes home about 
it. That happens over and over again. 
That sort of thing grips one’s imagination, 
you know, and you can’t let a single chance 
slip. 

One thing that has been quite touching 
is the delight of some of the boys when I 
have ‘‘trusted’’ them for little purchases 
when they were ‘‘broke.’’ Some of them 
ean hardly believe it when I tell them to pay 
me when they can. I always slip the money 
into the box myself, as it isn’t fair to the 
Y. M. to take a chance, but I wish you could 
have seen the number that came straight 
from the paymaster to me the other day and 
gave me the shiniest francs they had, remind- 
ing me of the time I gave them some ciga- 
rettes or chocolate weeks before. Honestly, 
I believe I got back a lot more money than I 
loaned out, and every one of them seemed 
to be so pleased that I had been willing to 
trust him. What tiny little things count. 

Presents come in to us every day. These 
are the most generous boys in the world. 
They really embarrass us with gifts. Last 
night a boy whom I know quite well gave 
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me a newspaper parcel, saying it was a pres- 
ent that another chap had received from his 
sister. It was no use to him (I think myself 
it was sent by mistake) and he wanted to 
give it to me but was too shy to do it him- 
self. When I opened it, I discovered a 
really lovely silky lace muffler affair, the 
sort of thing to put over one’s head in an 
automobile in the evening. Now, I don’t 
know that lad at all, but he told his friend 
that I gave him a cup of water one day 
when he was on guard. Isn’t it touching? 
Mother, aren’t you a little glad that I came? 

L—’s letter saying she had a big box 
of Page & Shaw’s on her desk that she 
wished she could share with me came at a 
psychological time. At that very moment 
I was opening the most wonderful tapestry- 
covered box of candy I ever saw—a, present 
from a leutenant who was stationed here, 
and hadn’t seen another American girl for 
months. 

This morning a boy came in with his 
pockets bulging and fished out the greatest 
collection of stuff,— W ashington coffee, some 
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bacon, candy, sugar and sterno, saying he 
thought I could use it better than he. 

A lovely long letter came from mother 
yesterday, just when I was feeling depressed 
over the rumour that thirty thousand sacks 
of mail went down in the Tuscania. If you 
get a chance, assure L———— H that 
whoever told her not to come here for the 
purpose of singing was just right. It would 
more than probably be the ruin of her voice 
to try to sing here in the cold and damp of 
the canteen and the altogether different cli- 
mate. I haven’t told you this before, be- 
cause I know I was particularly anx- 
ious for me to sing. But I haven’t sung a 
note since I came. The climate and the cir- 
cumstances of our daily life are really very 
trying on the vocal chords. My speaking 
voice is only now getting natural after these 
months and I know that the only way to 
Save my alleged voice is to lock it up and 
leave it until summer, or perhaps until I get 
home. Itis too bad, because most of the time 
I am so happy, and feel so well, I want to 
burst out singing, just as I used to at home, 
but I have held in so far. 
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It was a coincidence for mother to men- 
tion that L was visiting at the 
H. ’s for a few days, for I looked up 
from the letter and smiled across the room 
to their boy C H. drinking cof- 
fee and eating ginger cookies at a little 
table in the corner. Do tell his family that 
he is here, well and cheerful, and making 
the best of everything, just as all the real 
men do, and that I’ll take the best care of 
him I can. Isn’t it pleasant to meet old 
friends this way? C H. is such 
a cheerful soul and sees the humorous side 
of things so refreshingly, I am especially 
glad I can see him here every day. 

And you'll be glad to hear that Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick is to lecture for us to- 
night. It will be great to see him. I’m 
hoping he doesn’t know I’m here, it would 
be such fun to surprise him. 




















XVIT 


SEVERAL packages have come all at once 
and in good condition. 

There is one thing I wish you’d send: 
Quite a supply of American adhesive tape, 
surgeon’s plaster, you know. The French 
tape is poor. I need tape every day on all 
sorts of cuts and sores I try my first aid on. 
My greatest surgical triumph is the success- 
ful treatment of the thumb of one of the 
secretaries. He cut the end of it off in the 
bread cutter and I fixed it with bichloride 
of mercury and the most scientific bandage 
I could make. He took it to the doctor, who 
sent him back to me to complete the cure— 
Bon! 

These boys are simply delightful. One 
who has a talent for caricature and writes 
clever little rhymes, cheers us up almost 
every day with a funny sketch and a poem 
apropos of some situation that has arisen in 
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camp. I’m saving some of them to show 
you. And I am so pleased with the way 
they confide in us. I went walking with one 
the other day, a boy I’ve known very well 
here, and who has been among the most 
thoughtful, cheerful and helpful of our 
friends. On this walk he told me the story 
of his life. It wrung my heart. It was 
more tragic than anything I’ve ever read 
in my life. Such things are not fair. Oh, 
how I wanted to give him some of the fun 
and love and happy memories I’ve been 
simply smothered in all my life. He de- 
serves them far more than I. Why should, 
his life have been so hard that it would 
simply have wrecked any one with a char- 
acter less strong? How I honor that man! 
By the way, there are girls in the United 
States and not a few, whom I could almost 
kill, I do believe. If they could know what it 
is like for these trusting boys to come over 
here and long and long for letters that don’t 
come, or when they do are such a disappoint- 
ment, perhaps they would have a heart. I 
know no less than seven men here who were 
definitely engaged when they left home and 
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who have heard since that their girls were 
either engaged to some one else or married. 
If I know seven such, how many are there 
inall? Fortunately most of them have sense 
enough to consider it a lucky escape; but it 
certainly enrages me when they tell me about 
it over here. I know what it means from 
this end, what the life here is and what these 
boys have to look forward to, and I cannot 
bear to see them treated cruelly by their 
most loved and trusted ones at home, for 
whom they are surrendering life itself. 

Do you remember that I spoke of our 
housekeeper’s husband who is a cook at the 
front? He is back for a ten days’ leave and 
is fearfully worn, poor man. On his way 
back the other night the Boche dropped a 
bomb on his train and killed seventeen men 
in the car just ahead of him. That seemed 
a trifling incident to him, so you can imag- 
ine what he has been through. 

We are having wondrously beautiful 
moonlight nights lately, but those that know 
shudder at the terrible ‘‘les nuits blancs’’ 
and think what it means somewhere, and. 
hope for a merciful cloud. 
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While I was laid up (just a part of two 
days) one of the cadets, who is an architect, 
sent me a lot of model alphabets so that I 
could practice lettering and printing free 
hand. It is really interesting. When I get 
a little more expert I’ll send you a sample. 

We wear uniforms in the canteen now— 
long blue overall aprons and white Dutch 
caps. It’s a great saving in clothes and will 
be very suitable in summer. 


XVIII 


THERE is a lull for an hour or so and I’ll 
talk to you. Despite the rumour of a great 
loss of mail on the Tuscania I have received: 
quite a handful of letters this week, includ- 
ing two from G , containing pictures, 
and a package of fig loaf from L ‘ 
Thanks a lot for that. I dole it out to the 
gloomiest looking ones I see, and always 
the little personal attention and ‘‘something 
from home”’ brings a sincere response and 
they are likely to speak of it for days after- 
ward. 

And the pictures were more welcome than 
I can possibly tell you. The one of G 
on the veranda down South and of P 
in his uniform outside the dining room door, 
when home on his leave, I simply adore. I 
have carried them about in my apron pocket 
for three days, showing them proudly to all 
my best friends, and I actually have lit my 
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bedside candle several times in the night to 
look at them. Do enclose snapshots of the 
other members of the family as often as you 
ean. None of my mail from home is cen- 
sored and I look eagerly in every letter for 
a possible picture of some dear person or 
thing. 

I sewed J R ’s wings on his 
new uniform yesterday and to-day he has 
left for the acrobatic school. He has made 
a fine record here, but I was very sorry to 
see him go. 

Last night Miss H. and I went to 
the opera with Col. , the commandant 
of the school and a charming humorous cap- 
tain. The opera was ‘‘Herodiade’’ (very 
well done, too) and that “‘J71 est doux, tl est 
bon”’ aria that I sang for months, from this 
little opera (father will remember it as the 
acrobatic one he liked), brought the dear 
music room back to me with some of you 
over on the window seat while I sang at the 
piano. By the way, the captain firmly and 
consistently denied ever having heard of 
John the Baptist. Don’t you love that? 

The colonel is a peach and I think he is 
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going to try to have R———\ transferred 
here. He asked me all about him and took 
his name, so I’m hoping hard, but I’m like 
father about not trying to steer another’s 
destiny, and anyhow I just couldn’t make 
the direct request. Anyway, it isn’t fair to 
bother these busy army people with per- 
sonal matters. But it may come about and 
then wouldn’t I be glad? 

The other day a boy whom I have noticed 
in passing and had seen sitting about a good 
deal, came up and said he’d like to speak 
with me alone. I’d never talked with him 
before. He said that when he came here he 
hadn’t written home for nine years, but he 
had been looking and looking at me and at 
last had written home. The very day be- 
fore he had received a beautiful answer from 
his sister, enclosing a photograph of her- 
self (a very sweet-looking girl) and had 
heard the news for the first time that his 
mother was dead. And it seems that the 
reason he had written in the first place was, 
that I look so much like his mother of the 
years ago! Wasn’t it dear of him to tell 
me? It is the first time in my life I’ve ever 
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been grateful for looking like this, but I’m 
glad I do, if it helped him. He has had his 
picture taken and came up this morning to 
show it to me and to say that he is going to 
do everything he possibly can to make up 
to them for what he has caused them of sor- 
row. He asked me to write to his sister and 
tell her about him, and I’m going to do it. 
He wants to tell me the whole tale as soon 
as he has time enough to give me the whole 
story at once. 


XIX 


I’m often asked to write and give assur- 
ances to anxious parents. Here is some- 
thing I wish mother would do for me. There 
is a lad here, one of the squadron cooks, who 
has been particularly thoughtful of us, 
bringing in hot biscuits and pie and griddle 
cakes and cooking little extras for us. He 
hasn’t been very well and was detailed to 
kitchen work and he certainly is a great 
cook. He has been a real spot of sunshine © 
for us and has been so cordial and pleasant 
and has seemed so glad to give us little at- 
tentions, that it has added to the pleasure 
of receiving them. He told me to-day that 
his mother is very anxious to know where 
he is, but of course he hasn’t been able to 
get the location through the censorship. I 
suppose they are afraid the letters might 
fall into the hands of the Germans. So I 
said my mother could make a pretty close 
guess as to where we are, because our early 
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letters were plainly postmarked from here, 
as I found out from the answers and I was 
sure you would be glad to write his mother. 
His name is C and his mother’s ad- 
dress is Mrs. of , Arizona. So 
please write and tell her that he is here and 
quite well again, and has been helpful to 
your grateful daughter. He expected to be 
sent home and came in one day to get your 
address, saying he wanted to write a note 
to you when he arrived in America, and tell 
you about me, but since his health has im- 
proved so much he isn’t to go. I told him to 
go and see you. He is a rough diamond, but 
a thoroughly dear boy. If any such appear, 
just be good to them for me, won’t you, for 
if I send them to you it will mean that they 
have been kind to me. Bless them! 

Our movie machine is working now and 
we have shows twice a week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Drew and all sorts of familiar 
scenes, for all are American pictures. With 
H. R at the piano, the soldier- 
artist that I told you about, and the big hut 
crowded with enthusiastic boys, making 
killingly funny remarks, the movies have a 
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charm here that you don’t know at home. 

I saw Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick on 
Thursday and he gave us a surpassingly fine 
and charmingly appropriate lecture, pre- 
cisely adapted from beginning to end. He 
said he’d write father about me and I am 
very glad, for he can’t help saying I’m very 
strong and well and very happy. 

Oh! Don’t you love this? There is a 
curious man here, a sailor from childhood, 
who has been all over the world and 
tells us tales by the hour. He says he has 
sixty pictures tattooed on himself. On his 
forearm there is a head of Christ with the 
Crown of Thorns. I asked him yesterday 
to show it to our solemnest and most pious 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary. The Secretary said 
in a somewhat pained voice: ‘‘ Why, that is 
the Head of Christ, isn’t it?’? And my 
friend replied, cheerily, ‘‘ Yep, that’s the ol’ 
boy himself.’’ He told me he had a couple 
of spaces left that were to be filled with 
the ‘‘Ascension,’’ and ‘‘Hunting in the 
Jungle.’’ He also has two brothers, but as 
he has never seen them he ‘‘don’t take much 
interest in ’em.”’ 


XX 


I HAVEN’? written you, I know, for a long- 
ish time, but R ’s cable will reassure 
you and I’ve been so busy that if I’d even 
taken time to write I would have felt that I 
was not on my job .. . later: I got that far 
in two and a half hours, writing a word 
every time I got a chance. Now I’m hiding 
behind the piano and hope to accomplish 
something. 

We’ve moved! That sounds like nothing 
but means a great deal. Miss H went 
away for two weeks and I was alone to 
serve. The weather took the opportunity to 
be terribly bad so that flying was impossible, 
and the little old canteen was jammed to 
the doors every minute. Last Saturday and 
Sunday I poured one hundred and sixty- 
five gallons of coffee and chocolate each day, 
sixteen cups to the gallon, which means 
twenty-six hundred and forty cups. I leave 
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to you to figure out the amount of elbow- 
grease expended. But the boys need and 
appreciate these refreshments. It is well 
worth an ‘‘after-the-ball backache”’ and I 
sleep so well I am completely restored the 
next morning. 

We took four days to move, all of them 
in terrible weather, too. I moved into my 
littleroom. At five Pp. M. it didn’t have either 
window panes or a door and had cracks all 
over it big enough to view the scenery 
through. Somebody dumped my bed and 
suitcase on the floor. Then I was called 
away—purposely as I now know. When I 
went back I. felt just like Sara Crewe in 
“‘The Little Prineess.’’ My bed was up, my 
sleeping bag all fixed, two extra blankets on 
_ the top, the suitcases on saw horses, a work 
bench fitted up like a dressing table, with a 
trench mirror above it, a pail of nice hot 
water, the windows fixed and the door 
hung; a little kerosene stove warming it up 
cosily, some red curtains nailed over the 
windows, a chair from somewhere, three or. 
four lighted candles, most of the cracks 
stuffed up with newspaper, and a plate of 
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good hot dinner on top of my stove. Bless 
the boy or boys that did it! I am suspecting 
J. L of it. 

I made thirty curtains for the new hut, 
and to hang them was a job. But every boy 
that helped me wrote his name above the 
window that he fixed and so we have fifteen 
memorial windows, some with sketches be- 
sides the names. One man did two and 
named one after me, so I have one, too. 
There was a long line clamoring for win- 
dows when they were all done. I let two 
men fix the curtains in my own room, so 
they are memorial also. Yesterday I was 
starting to cut some more curtains. They 
were for my washstand and wardrobe. But 
some boys came along and insisted not only 
on cutting them, but on pinning and hem- 
ming them, too, while a crowd stood around 
and commented. 

We opened the new canteen to a hungry, 
‘eold mob that had been chocolateless and to- 
baccoless and bread-and-jamless for four 
days, and they rushed in to find a blazing 
fire in the fireplace and the big window seats 
(so wide that my feet don’t come to the 
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edge) piled up with pillows, a new Victor,, 
a fine billiard table, a piano, and five or six 
hundred books; good books, too. I haven’t 
a doubt but this new hut is by far the best 
and most attractive in France. The boys. 
simply love it and are here every minute 
they are off duty. I’ve been down to the 
city several times lately, and it is full of 
American soldiers, but not owr boys. They 
are allup at our Y. M. My! I am glad. 

And they are so thoughtful of us! Yes- 
terday morning the cadets had doughnuts 
for breakfast for the first time in the his- 
tory of the camp and fourteen of them saved 
their doughnuts for me. Almost every time 
I go to my room I find that some one has 
opened the door and slipped something in. 
To-day I found a book, a box of chocolates, 
two magazines, four very pretty pictures for 
my walls and a big pumpkin pie. 

Two splendid packages have come lately: 
fig loaf and fruit cake and L ’s choco- 
lates. Oh, delicious! I have the best of luck 
with my mail. Anything edible that is sent 
in tin is perfect when it gets here. Don’t 
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forget to send me a big box of marshmallows 
every now and then. Can you imagine how 
the boys will love to toast them around the 
open fire? 


XXI 


My room is a peach—the best little room 
in camp, I know. I bought a bureau and a 
mirror and a rug and an easy chair, and 
with a dozen metres of pink cretonne and 
some help in shelves from the boys, it’s turn- 
ing into a cosy little place. I have a shelf 
for a wardrobe, with another shelf above for 
hats, cretonne curtains covering the whole, 
a shelf for a washstand, with another below 
for soap, sterno, ete., with cretonne over 
that, too, and a long window with four panes 
and a convenient little ledge beneath it. I 
have tan-colored net curtains at the middle 
panes and pink and tan cretonne ones at 
the sides and mother’s bulbs growing on the 
ledge, with a caraffe of water on one end and 
a box of candy on the other. Oh, I’m in real 
luxury now! I do so wish you might be here 
even for fifteen minutes, so I could conduct 
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you about as I have just done for some 
Y. M. C. A. inspectors. 

A great many of the flying cadets are being 
brevetted now. I sew on the wings of nearly 
all of them and am getting an almost un- 
comfortable reputation as a mender of 
sweaters and uniforms and cuts and colds. 

We are having quite warm weather now 
and are serving about as much cold milk as 
hot chocolate. I have worked out a plan for 
a little Italian garden. The new secretary in 
charge is a peach of a man, by the way, the 
best Y. M. C. A. secretary I’ve ever seen. 
Perhaps it’s because he lets me do pretty 
much as I like. So I think I’ll get the 
Italian garden. The new hut is very com- 
plete and convenient. I’m going to plant a 
' lot of morning glories at the front to-mor- 
row, and the secretary agrees with me that 
we can make the whole front yard, consisting 
of several hundred square feet, into a nice 
place to sit all summer. We are to have 
cinder and awnings and chairs and tables. 
The little court in the back will make a very 
perfect little garden—a pergola on top, some 
box trees, some plants and green garden 
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tables and chairs. Oh, you wait! It’s the 
most fun you ever imagined, planning and 
fixing comfortable things and even unheard- 
of luxuries for these dear boys. 


XXII 


I’m trying to get another letter in side- 
ways. If you knew how interrupted my at- 
tempts are, how I can only write a few words 
at a time, often keeping a letter going for 
days, you would pardon the incoherence, I 
know. 

Miss H. has come back, so I am not 
quite so rushed as I have been for the last 
two or three weeks. I actually had an hour’s 
nap yesterday for the first time in two 
months. I am really amazed at the way my 
health keeps up and I laugh when I think of 
all the worry before I started, about my in- 
somnia. I sleep right through reveille now 
and have had to train myself carefully to 
wake up in time for business. 

This new hut is a perfect joy and the two 
new men secretaries are delightful, so all 
goes even better than usual. We are to have 
another lady here and I am trying hard to 
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engineer it so that E D may 
be the one. She would love it here, I know. 
I am certain that she could stand the work. 
I wish you would reassure her mother about 
the whole thing, for I know how she hates to 
have her daughter come, but from all these 
months of experience I do not hesitate to say 
it will be a great thing for her in every way. 
I am mighty glad to hear that she is on her 
way and hope she will be assigned to this 
camp. 

On Sunday I looked up to find Q 
K and J. A. standing in 
front of me, both wreathed in broad smiles. 
I wish you would let their families know that 
they are here and looking husky and cheer- 
ful. 

Some one or rather some ‘‘ United Fruit 
Growers,’’ I believe, sent hundreds of boxes 
of delicious apples to the Y. M. C. A. to be 
distributed to the boys. You’ve no idea how 
good they taste, after these insipid French 
apples, and the boys have all been chewing 
steadily for two days. The floor gets so cov- 
ered with cores we have to sweep it out every 
little while. Wasn’t it mighty nice of those 
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people to send them? I don’t know of any 
gift that has been so appreciated, not even 
free tobacco. 

My little room that I have described is 
done now and is very cosy and homelike. 
It is pathetic to see how the boys love to 
stand in the doorway or look in at the win- 
dow, and just gaze at a place that looks like 
home. Their barracks are so bare, you 
know, and this little cretonny room with its 
pictures is a great contrast. 

We have been having perfectly glorious 
weather for two weeks, ideal for aviation, 
and many of the flying cadets have been 
making fine progress. But not all our 
weather is good. Last night we had a most 
terrific combination of wind, thunder and 
hail storm, if you can imagine all those 
things together. I thought the hut would 
flatten down to the ground or else bowl up 
the road, but we survived with no greater 
damage than the discovery of a number of 
leaks in our new roof. To-day it is blowing 
too much for flying and the French house- 
keeper says that March is always like this. 
So the business of the Ecole d’Aviation will 
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languish and the Y. M. C. A. will flourish for 
some time. This morning we had a long line 
winding about the room and out of the door 
waiting for coffee and the line kept up for 
hours. My coffee pouring arm is getting to 
be a strong one. 


XXIIT 


Two of the boys I know the best have just 
had their tonsils out and I promised that I 
would go to see them in the hospital. So I 
managed to break away on Sunday and got 
to the hospital about six, only to be told that 
ladies were allowed to call only between two 
and four. It is a big hospital full of Ameri- 
cans, built on three sides of a large court 
yard, with hundreds of windows. Some lad 
that knew me saw me there in the court yard 
and pretty soon the windows were full of 
heads in all stages of convalescence, some in 
pajamas and some in bath robes, with the 
nurses and orderlies trying to get them back 
to bed from behind, and all talking and 
whistling and sending messages, and letting 
down strings so that I could tie the flowers I 
had brought on them. I had a big bunch of 
jonquils that went up in a minute. My, but 
it was funny! Pretty soon a few doctors 
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came along and decided to let me in to see 
my friends in order to stop the general riot. 

Our new head secretary insists upon a day 
off a week for each of us, so I will be able to 
write regularly at last. I hope to see some 
of the interesting places in this vicinity. 
This is one of the most historic and unique 
places in the world. We must all come here 
after the war is over and I will show you 
about. The other day I took a ride along the 
bank of the river to see the curious caves. 
There are great chalky cliffs for miles, and 
the people have hollowed out caves and live 
in them, regular cliff dwellers. You see 
doors and windows and steps fifty or sixty 
feet up in the side of an almost sheer cliff, 
with chimneys coming out in the meadows 
above. I don’t know whether they have sky- 
lights in the ground, but if so, I should think 
an occasional cow might fall through. Then 
they have great wine caves, too. J. 
L.——- explored an interesting looking tun- 
nel the other day and walked right into the 
kitchen of an astonished French woman. I 
wish I could tell you more about the neigh- 
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borhood, but am afraid that even what IL 
have written will be ‘‘defendu.”’ 

I think of our dear flyer P. almost 
all the time and wonder if all goes well in his 
American flying field. We have lots of 
smashes here, but no one seems to be seri- 
ously hurt. There has been only one flying 
fatality since I came and that did not hap- 
pen on the school field. The war is coming 
close, though. One of the best friends I have 
had here was killed at the acrobatic school 
the other day. It has made me feel pretty 
badly. Almost everywhere I look I am re- 
minded of him. He gave us so many things, 
books and pictures, the Lux, even, that I 
wash my handkerchiefs in. Such is war. 

We are giving the boys nice fresh milk 
now in the afternoons, and they simply love 
it. The French people about here seem not 
to have mastered the art of cream separat- 
ing, and the whole milk is quite like our rich 
Jersey milk on the farm down South. 

Tell L that I can’t imagine anything 
more delicious than a tin box of nut fudge. 
This French candy hasn’t an honest-to-good- 
ness taste at all. And oh! do try to send 
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some peanut brittle some time. Isn’t it 
funny what we crave when we can’t get it? 
I never thought anything of peanut brittle 
at home,—and don’t forget the caramels. 

Father asked why they took away my 
passport at the Y. M. C. A. in Paris. It is 
because being a member of the United States 
Army I have to have a military movement 
order card, signed by the General’s Adju- 
tant, to enable me to be in the camp, to travel 
at military rates, etc. My original passport 
is filed at the Y. M. C. A. Headquarters and 
I can get it when I go home. 


XXIV) 


YESTERDAY was Haster, with terrific thun- 
der showers and glorious sunshine. The 
showers disclosed a lot of leaks in my ceil- 
ing. I kept busy moving the table out from 
under and changing the position of my bed 
until there were so many that I put every- 
thing portable away and let her rain. 

We had our regular morning siege of cof- 
fee pouring. There are two or three thou- 
sand soldiers here now and our line twines 
all about the main room and out into the 
billiard and reading room for most of our 
three hours’ serving time. They drink hun- 
dreds of gallons of coffee every day, besides 
the nice cold milk and the hot ehocolate. 

I thought it would be homelike to have 
some Easter eggs, and so boiled some pieces 
of pink cretonne for a time, trying to make 
pink dye, but it wouldn’t work. So I made 
some dull green and deep orange eggs with 
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a curious weed that grows here and some 
onion skins. The secretaries were duly sur- 
prised. They think I am awfully kiddish, I 
know, but I love to do things like that and 
can’t stop now so they are getting used to 
me. } 

In the evening (I’m still talking about 
Easter) we had a service, with a very fine 
little bit of a sermon and lots of singing. 
It is odd to go to a Sunday service and sing 
‘*Love’s Old Sweet Song,” and ‘‘ Annie Lau- 
rie,’’ and ‘‘ Keep the Home Fires Burning,”’ 
and even ‘‘The End of a Perfect Day,’’ in- 
stead of hymns, but they seem to go better 
and we do sing two hymns anyhow. After 
the service we distributed four hundred 
boxes of candy, sent over by the American 
W.C.T. U. Wasn’t it funny, after church 
on Haster? But why not? 

I had another cold early in the week and 
this time I managed differently. Instead of 
letting it get a tight clutch as the last one 
did, I stayed in bed two days,—very discour- 
aging to the cold, which has become much 
weakened and will probably soon die. It 
sounds like an awful bore to stay in bed 
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here, but honestly, it was a good time. I 
sewed on a lot of R. M. A.’s, read five books 
and made several hundred cards for our Li- 
brary Catalogue. I wish you could have 
seen the things the boys sent to interest 
and amuse me, the dear things! Flowers 
galore from glorious azalea plants to little 
bunches of weak white violets, with short 
stems and no green leaves about them, that 
they had picked themselves; oranges, dates, 
figs, pounds of candy, enough books and 
magazines to start a small shop, lots of pic- 
tures, any number of jokes clipped from 
magazines, countless notes, a jar of guava 
jelly and even two or three kinds of medi- 
cine. You see it’s so long since they have 
had a chance to do anything like that, they 
shower everything on me. 

Will mother or L or some one please 
write a note to Miss L fh of 
B in M and tell her that her 
brother A is here and is very well and 
cheerful. He is a nice fellow who wants his 
family to know how he is, from some disin- 
terested viewpoint. He will probably be 
here several months. 




















XXV 


I wisH you could see the scene about me 
and hear the noise in which I’m trying to 
concentrate my thoughts as I write. I am 
sitting at a wabbly wooden table, on a wab- 
bly wooden bench, with six boys eating bread 
and jam, with coffee, at the same table. The 
room is simply jammed and is full of voices 
and laughter and tramping feet and the 
erashing and clinking of dishes and cups. 
The piano is going and a splendid voice is 
singing ‘‘Mother Machree”’ in one corner, 
the Victor is doing ‘‘The Hunt in the Black 
Forest,’’ four men are giving an exhibition 
match of billiards, every seat is taken at the 
writing benches. I have to keep my eyes 
down on my paper every second, for if I 
look up and catch some one’s eye he will 
almost invariably come straight over to talk. 
A six-year-old Belgian boy that we seem to 
have adopted (he says his mother is dead 
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and his father is fighting and he doesn’t 
know why he is here) is tugging at my arm, 
hoping I will admire a curious picture that 
might be intended for an aeroplane that he 
has drawn. A soldier has just shown me a 
poem (awful rhythm) that a friend of his 
wrote and which was just published in the 
‘“Wheatville Chronicle.’’ Oh! this is a great 
life! Ah! Another wishes me to read four 
or five letters from his girl and see if I can 
make out what’s the matter; he ‘‘didn’t know 
he’d done nothing,’’ and do I think she’s 
really peeved or ‘‘just kiddin’ him along’’? 

Our program is going on well: Movies 
twice a week with a most terrific jam every 
time,—humanity clinging to all the rafters 
and crowding the windows, one or two cir- 
cuit concerts, or shows, or lectures sent down 
from headquarters. One night is reserved 
for home talent and one quiet one for writ- 
ing letters especially, and the Sunday eve- 
ning service. 

Dear old P , | wish you were here 
in my camp for your flying. You’ll never 
know how many things your sister has tried 
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to do for stranger boys just because some- 
how they reminded me of you—age, or size, 
or eyes, or hair, or expression, or some vague 
resemblance that I can’t analyse. 


XXVI 


THIS is a most dismal, rainy, windy Sun- 
day afternoon. We had just made up our 
minds to close the canteen on Sunday after- 
noons, so that our well-meaning, hard-work- 
ing staff might have some time off, and were 
all looking forward to chateau-ing and pos- 
sibly even picnic-ing when this awful day 
dampened our plans. And as I’ve told you, 
the boys flock to the canteen in crowds when 
the weather forbids flying ; so we’ve decided, 
of course, not to close to-day, but give the 
cold, hungry, melancholy boys their choco- 
late just the same. 

And besides, I did have a day off this week, 
the first regular one I’ve ever had, although 
it is a rule of the Association that every one 
shall have one each week. Our staff has 
never been large enough to admit of it be- 
fore, but we hope we can manage it from 
now on. My first was inglorious—a few 
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errands in town, a hot bath, Oh! delicious, 
and a long sleep in a real bed with sheets! 
It doesn’t sound like much of a party, does 
- it? But I know now how to enjoy such lux- 
uries. 

My days go rushing by as full of interest 
and work and fun as usual. We have a new 
lady with us, making three in all, at this 
canteen. She is a Miss J A of 
N . Tlike her very much. She is great 
fun, a good sport and a hard worker. 

I have had other Christmas boxes, but 
mother’s, sent on the scheduled time and de- 
layed nearly four months, came yesterday. 
How I laughed when I unpacked the things 
for Christmas only. We'll save them for 
next Christmas. The wool I asked for is 
most welcome and I’ve already started a 
sweater with it. My own blue sweater with 
the grey, furry collar, is the most homelike 
thing I’ve seen for months. The pictures 
of myself that you sent me, taken at the time 
of starting, are out of date. I don’t look 
like that any more. No, I don’t mean that 
T’ve lost an eye or gone bald or anything, 
and have been concealing it from you. I’ve 
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just changed quite a lot inside and out. But 
it was to be expected, wasn’t it? 

They are so kind to me here that they some- 
times overdo it. J must tell you about the 
lights in my room. You know it isn’t large, 
perhaps a quarter the size of my blue room 
at home. One day the head electrician called 
me in and there were five under electricians, 
all beaming broadly and waiting to see how I 
liked my room. They had put a light over 
my bureau and had bought a sort of holder 
for it in the shape of a glass rose, and had 
put a hanging reading lamp over the head 
of my bed, both brilliant Mazda lamps. The 
illumination nearly blinds me. And then 
yesterday they came around again, this time 
with a table light they had made out of a 
broken areoplane propeller—a cute little 
holder, but it had a Mazda lamp, too. Now 
my room looks lke the Great White Way 
itself. Of course I can’t ever have them on 
all at once. It gives me a headache. But 
I do appreciate their desire to meet every 
possible need. 

We have received orders that we must all 
wear identity tags, two around our necks and 
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one on the wrist as a bracelet, and as an in- 
genious boy is making me a ring out of a 
two franc silver piece, I shall soon be feeling 
with all my decorations like a Zulu princess, 
though I carefully left all such encum- 
brances at home. | 

A humorous incident with a pathetic side 
happened last night. One of the squadrons 
was suddenly ordered away and two of the 
boys came down with a wooden box and gave 
ittous. What do you suppose it was? Two 
live rabbits! It seems they were pets of the 
squadron and had been hopping around the 
barracks for months and the boys all loved 
them. So, when they were ordered away they 
brought them to me and said they ‘‘didn’t 
mind goin’ to the front just so long as you’ll 
take care of our rabbits, ma’am.’’ Goodness 
knows what I’ll do with them. The general 
consensus of opinion favors rabbit pie, but 
theyll have to have it on my day off, that I 
know. When I think of what these boys are 
up against at the front, it wrings my heart 
and lends pathos to their every action. . 


XXVIII 


THERE are a lot of Chinese French Coloni- 
als here, ditch diggers, etc. Some of them 
from Anam. They are about the lowest 
down people in the world, I think, espe- 
cially the Anamites, who are a grade lower 
than the ‘‘Chinois.’? The boys call them 
‘‘Dynamites’’ and ‘‘Carbides,’’ the latter 
from the odour in their vicinity. They seem 
almost like mere animals, far less human 
and with much less personality than the 
most degraded blacks. They come into the 
canteen to try to buy tobacco and we aren’t 
allowed to sell them a thing. They drop 
their money on the counter, grab the ciga- 
rettes and dash for the door, pursued by 
Americans, who lead them back, return the 
cigarettes, give them back their money and 
turn them out. They make believe they 
ean’t understand English, French or even 
head shakings and pointings at the door. 
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So in self-defense we’ve had to learn three 
words of Chinese, ‘‘Hanga cahai finili,”’ 
which are entirely effective. I have no idea 
what it means. The boys declare that it is 
probably frightful swearing. But when 
the Chinese hear it, they go right out. 

My cold is gone and I am feeling per- 
fectly well again. The bulbs mother sent 
have bloomed. All day to-day I have had a 
charming little spray of narcissus. I do 
believe a hundred men have smelled of it and 
said it reminded them of a certain garden, 
or a certain person, or some dance or just 
‘“home.”’ 

I must write now to the mother of my 
friend, the mechanic with a broken hand. 
He broke the bones by getting it too near a 
revolving propeller. You know those pro- 
pellers, going with frightful velocity, twenty 
revolutions per second or more, will draw 
anything in front right into them. I started 
out wrong with this lad, for in the first letter 
to his mother I added a P. S. to the effect 
that I would be sure to let her know each 
week how he is, and now seven or eight weeks 
have gone by. His hand is still bound up 
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and I have no way of knowing whether there 
is anything wrong underneath the bandage; 
and now he even refuses to dictate. He just 
sits there and says: ‘‘Oh, you know how to 
say it better than I do. Tell her I’m all 
right and about the show and everything and 
ask about Helen and thank her for the pack- 
age. You know—you can do it fine. I can’t 
tell you the right words. You know how. 
Oh, please!’’ And the end of it is that his 
mother gets a letter per week from a per- 
fect stranger, couched in un-son-like lan- 
guage which she probably hates. The choco- 
late boileth. 


XXVIII 


So, dear old P has got his wings, 
bless him! I knew:he would make good in 
flying. I’m an expert aviator picker. Hon- 
estly, I know the earmarks. It amused me 
to have father describe and even draw 
Ais ’s wings. I’ve sewed on sixty or 
seventy of those things. The boys get aw- 
fully superstitious over here, and as it has 
happened that none of ‘‘my”’ aviators have 
been hurt, they all come to me for good luck. 
Yes, I’m keeping a list of the names. When 
is P likely to come over? Wouldn’t 
it be perfect to have him and R here 
together? F suggested in a letter that 
the very worst that could befall the family 
would be to have them both flying here and 
for P. and R to have a collision 
in mid air and fall on me. 

By the way, you wouldn’t worry half so 
much about your aviator sons if you could 
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live in an aviation school for a few weeks. 
Why, just this morning there was an awful 
‘‘7um-ming’’ and sudden starting and stop- 
ping of an engine almost over the hut. My 
heart stopped, for I knew it meant a wreck in 
five seconds. The crash came and every one 
rushed out but me,—I can’t look until I know 
they are all right. The machine was just 
smashed to flinders, and the two aviators 
climbed out and laughed. You see? That 
aeroplane was in such small pieces that I 
could almost have carried away the biggest 

of them myself, and yet the men were barely | 
scratched. As aviation is practised in this 
camp it isn’t so dangerous after all. One 
of the aviators explained why. He says the 
machine they use here for instruction is 
probably the safest flying machine made. 
They have a very large wing area for their 
weight, and as a result can support them- 
selves at very low speed, allowing one to land 
at reasonable velocity. The passengers are 
strapped in the fuselage, which is in the cen- 
tre of a network of spars, brace rods and 
wires. These are a great protection and the 
machine can be smashed to bits without seri- 
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ously hurting the occupants. Besides, the 
planes are of tractor type; that is, with the 
motor in front, so that in case of a fall the 
motor strikes the ground first, instead of 
falling on the pilot, as might be the case with 
a pusher. Then, too, there are in a great 
camp like this a large number of spare 
planes and extensive repair shops, so there 
is no temptation to put the flyer into a doubt- 
ful machine. Perhaps these are some of the 
reasons why we have so few accidents here 
and practically no fatalities. My friend 
adds that he feels just as safe in his plane as 
in an automobile and he believes his chances 
of being injured in the plane are actually 
less. ’ 

We’ve had a busy two days—pay days. 
That always means an awful rush. The line 
winding round and round the canteen has 
never shortened. In half the allotted time 
they drink every bit of coffee and milk and 
chocolate that we can possibly prepare. 

Tell dear G not to worry about 
that noble fiancé of hers. So far as the 
actual fighting and falling goes one must 
turn into a fatalist. It’s the only way. But 
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let her thank heaven that she doesn’t have to 
worry about her soldier lover in any other 
way. And she is a mighty lucky girl. 
It’s hard for these boys over here and I am 
learning considerateness and charity. You 
know that my ideals are just the same high 
ones that I learned, mother dear, in our 
sweet home life. But I pity these boys and 
forgive them and try to help them even when 
they are not behaving. Just let me tell you 
the story of one lad. He flunked out of col- 
lege and joined the ambulance because he 
couldn’t stop drinking. Then he transferred 
to the flying and fortunately got in with a 
group of fine boys, who pulled him out of it 
and he absolutely stopped for several 
months. Then these friends went on and 
some of the other sort got hold of him and 
he fell in further than ever. He didn’t come 
to the hut for weeks. Then one day he wan- 
dered in alone and I could see that he was 
wondering if I knew. I turned over my 
counter job to some one else and talked with 
him an hour—just about anything. Since 
that day he has spent every spare minute in 
the canteen. He is here every evening with- 
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out fail and I’ve hardly had time to talk 
with him, either. I just tried to save good 
books or magazines that came my way for 
him and once or twice had given him some 
medicine or fixed a cut finger. Yesterday he 
finished, and when he went he said, ‘‘Good- 
bye, Miss . You’ve done one piece of 
work here that you don’t imagine and that 
I would have said couldn’t be done. I’ll 
thank you all my life for it and some one in 
the States would bless you if she knew.”’ 
Jingo! isn’t it great to be a reminder? I 
didn’t do a thing; it was‘just that he was 
given a chance to think about ‘‘her,’’ who- 
ever she is, at home. 





XXITX 


FatTHER wanted me to tell the story of the 
boy who had had such a hard life. I can’t 
write that even to you, for it was told me in 
confidence. And so was another, nearly as 
tragic, that I got the other day from one of 
the oldest and most reserved men in the 
camp. I would have said he never broke out 
of his shell, but every one of them seems to 
be bursting to tell something to some one 
who cares. 

F ’s timely package of stomach 
powder and adhesive plaster arrived at the 
moment when twelve cadets had eaten some 
perfectly indigestible thing and three of our 
French peasant maids had cut their fingers 
experimenting with a new bread cutter. So 
the whole sixteen of us send thanks. 

Do you remember how before I came away 
you teased me, advising me, anent my in- 
Ssomnia, to practice sleeping in the garage 
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and I said I was sure I could sleep in a 
garage without practice, if necessary? 
Well, I spent last night in a stable and thor- 
oughly enjoyed it. So there! You see we 
are getting our day per week off now (it 
certainly is a life saver) and yesterday my 
motorcycle friend took me to town for my 
rest. He took me to three hotels, all of 
which were jammed. Then he said he 
wouldn’t allow me to go anywhere else ex- 
cept to the Y. W. C. A. Hostess House. 
(You would be amused to see the pleasure 
these boys take in bossing me, telling me 
what I can and cannot do; it is delightful.) 
So he deposited me there and the only room 
they had was in the stable. I took it and 
slept erghteen hours in a regular bed with 
sheets. When I left the bill was two francs. 
Imagine it, just about thirty cents. And 
now after that rest I am feeling like dear old 
Bess in her younger days when she used to 
meet a steam roller. 

Miss H. and I don’t go to the coun- 
ter in the evening and as we have some sort 
of entertainment nearly every night, it is a 
real relaxation after dinner. 
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Dr. Vincent of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion gave us a glorious speech the other 
night. It certainly was great! The boys 
simply loved it and have been talking about 
it enthusiastically ever since. He ‘put 
over’’ some specially fine and pointed ideas, 
clothed in humor and ‘‘beaucoup”’ language 
that made the boys roar with laughter, and 
yet carry away a lot to think about after- 
wards. I could have hugged him just for 
making the boys laugh that way, even if 
there hadn’t been a splendid, deep meaning 
beneath it. They hadn’t really laughed 
spontaneously and continuously and with 
such boyish chuckles since they left home. 


XXX 


I cet letters nearly every day from the 
boys who have gone on to the acrobatic 
school, and only wish I had time to write to 
the whole blessed lot of them once in a while. 
Several of my oldest friends have come back 
here to be instructors and it’s mighty nice 
to have them. That original crowd, the ones 
who were here when I came, and who went 
through all the dark, cold, bleak, non-flying, 
muddy, uncomfortable weeks, when most of 
us were sick and all of us were blue, and we 
had to pitch in and help each other all the 
time to keep from getting too awfully home- 
sick and discouraged—we are real friends 
now, held together by a peculiar bond that 
isn’t often welded. Nearly every one of 
those old boys is brevetted now, and the new 
cadets skip through in a few weeks of this 
fine summer weather, so that we don’t learn 
to know them so well. The old crowd had 
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nothing on earth to do for three months but 
‘sit around the fire in the little old canteen 
and play checkers and dominoes and listen 
‘to H. R cheering the whole 
‘bunch of us with his wonderful piano play- 
ing. There is a cadet who has done an 
awfully fine bit over here. He played last 
winter literally for hundreds of hours, al- 
ways with a cheerful willingness and gen- 
erosity, that added to the charm of his 
music. He played during every meal at the 
cadet mess, too, eating a few bites and play- 
ing between times. Isn’t it a fine spirit? 

We are going to have a big addition on the 
hut, 30 ft. x 40 ft. on the canteen room, a 
new auditorium 40 x 100, with a fine stage, 
more room for kitchen pantries and laundry, 
and a barber shop on behind. Also they are 
planning an entirely new hut as an officers’ 
club. Some of us may be shifted to it, we 
don’t know which of us, and don’t much eare. 
We find we get on beautifully with the me- 
chanics, as well as with the cadets. 

One of the boys, the only one we have from 
Vermont so far as I know, gave me some 
maple sugar yesterday and I’ve been having 
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great fun giving it out and watching their 
delight when they taste it. I hadn’t realised 
before what a distinctively American prod- 
uct maple sugar is. I proudly gave some to 
two French Monitors, who were highly en- 
thusiastic and declare they are going straight 
to the United States after the war, if for no 
other reason than to have an orgy of maple 
sugar and fig newtons. 

I’m sure it will be no surprise to you to 
learn that I am hoping to stay right on 
after my eight months are up. I could not 
drop this work now and feel right about it, 
especially as I have no excuse so far as 
health is concerned. I love my job and so 
long as all goes well at home you really don’t 
want me to leave it, do you, way down in your 
hearts? I know you don’t. I probably 
shall not ‘‘sign up’’ for any definite period, 
or for the duration, but I’ll just stay on as 
long as there is a place for me to help a little. 
While there is a bit for me to do, I have to 
stay with it. 


XXXI 


Neary another week has gone. I wish 
they might pass as rapidly for you as they 
do for me—we would be home with the war 
cleaned up behind us before you’d hardly 
have time to miss us. 

This is my day off again and I’m spending 
part of it in the garden of a Y. W. C. A. 
Hostess House in town, writing on a little 
green table beneath a big green tree with lots 
of chirping birds in it. The tree and the 
birds are a special treat to me, because trees 
are discouraged at aviation fields, and there- 
fore the birds don’t care much for us. In- 
experienced and nervous aviators are prone 
to pick out trees as landing platforms. So 
the trees have been nearly all cut down, ex- 
cept that wonderful avenue of poplars which 
I shall show you some day after the war 
when I conduct you about and say ‘‘this 
is where’’ and ‘‘that is the exact spot 
Where .. .”’ 
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Everything ‘‘marches’’ beautifully. A 
number of new cadets are coming in a few 
days and that will settle the great question 
of whether or not R will receive his 
training here. The last few hundreds at 
his camp are to be distributed at once, some 
going to England, some to another school in 
France, and the rest here. We shall prob- 
ably cable if he arrives, but don’t conclude 
that he didn’t come if you haven’t received a 
cable before you get this, for it is becoming 
every day increasingly difficult to cable. 
I’ve been trying to get one off for some time 
and it’s quite a job. I don’t need to recall 
the five that I’ve sent that you never re- 
ceived. And don’t feel too disappointed if 
he is assigned to another school. It would 
be wonderful to have him here; but if it 
doesn’t happen, I shall console myself with 
the thought that I would have had difficulty 
in keeping my mind on my job when I knew 
he was in the air. I would have gone faint 
when I saw or heard a crash in the distance, 
and the boys didn’t know yet whether he 
was hurt or who it was. I have heard that 
no one at all with a husband, or like me with 
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brothers in the service or indeed any near 
relative, is being accepted in the Y. M. C. A. 
service now, so I’m lucky to have come when 
I did and I don’t dare to make a move to 
get dear old R here. They say that 
several anxious mothers who came over for 
the Y. M. C. A. ostensibly, have been so pes- 
tiferous in making applications to be con- 
stantly shifted near their sons they’ve had 
to be sent home. I guess I can help some 
one else’s brother—anyway my own does not 
need me as some of them do, bless his dear 
old heart! 

(Next morning.) I was stopped at that 
point and I now have something else to tell 
you. The maid waked me out of a sound 
sleep to give me a note from my motorcycle 
friend, saying he must see me at once, some- 
thing very important. I thought the camp 
had burned down or that he was in some dire 
trouble or perhaps the war was suddenly 
over. I dressed like a streak and rushed 
downstairs. There stood my cyclist looking 
very sober. I suggested that we go and talk 
in the garden, but he conducted me into the 
living room and there was a figure in uni- 
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form with a yellow pillow up in front of his 
face. Of course I guessed in an instant and 
grabbed the would-be ostrich, pillow and all. 
Yes, R is here; here to stay for his 
training this time, and his friend S is 
here, too. They arrived at two o’clock this 
morning and R went and pounded on 
my window at the canteen and the guard 
asked him why he was tearing the Y. M. C. A. 
hut down. R said he had a sister in 
there and the guard thought he was drunk 
and denied that Miss had a brother. 
But when he had closely examined R’s 
features with a lantern, he decided that she 
might have a brother after all. So in the 
morning my friend the cyclist brought him 
here and my! but we’re happy to be together. 
He probably won’t fly for some time yet. 
New cadets always have to wait and do 
guard work and K. P. (kitchen police) and 
be orderlies and drive trucks for a while. 
But our ‘‘Somewhere in France”’ is just the 
very best spot on this side of the ocean now. 

He looks wonderfully, just as heavy as 
when you saw him last, with splendid colour 
and all the marks of a 100 per cent perfect 
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physical specimen. And he is wild with joy 
to be here, as you will be to know it. 

I’ve been telling the boys for weeks that 
my brothers:don’t smoke those miserable 
cigarettes and that they never played craps. 
But they’d just laugh and laugh and say that 
if he came they’d get him out behind the 
barn and see how much his sister knew about 
him. All right! He’s here now and they 
can look him over. 


XXXIT 


Este JANIS has been in town for three 
days giving fascinating entertainments for 
the American soldiers. We went down to 
see and hear her on Monday night. Miss 
H. and I were about the only ladies 
present in the huge opera house, jammed to 
the doors and roof with yelling ‘‘ American 
Expeditionary Forces.’? They acted like 
regular college boys, singing and stamping, 
and when one of the military police, usually 
abhorred by the rest of the army, stalked 
majestically across the front of the stage, 
you ought to have heard the mighty roar they 
gave. 

And Elsie was captivating. I’ve never 
seen a cleverer entertainment, cute songs, 
beautiful dancing, stories really new and 
really funny and perfect impersonations. 

IT must tell you about our new secretary, 
Mr. B R of N. , who has 
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come to take charge of the athletics of the 
camp. He is a great reinforcement to our 
staff, and it adds not a little to the zeal of our 
little personnel to have him here. He has 
a delightful sense of humor, a quality some- 
times lacking in men secretaries, and a 
charm of manner that captures the boys. 
Dozens of them have spoken to me about 
him, though he has been here only a short 
time. Already he has managed to get them 
to playing games, baseball and volley ball 
and football kicking and making tennis 
courts. All winter I’ve been wondering why 
the boys didn’t spunk up and play a little. 
Now I see it was only for lack of a leader. 
He has already done a lot of fine work and 
started the enthusiasm, which I’ve been hop- 
ing for. 

I am sorry to say that we had a bad acci- 
dent the other day—a double fatality—the 
first deaths on the field that have occurred 
since I came. I happened not to know either 
of the men and the boys kept me from going 
out to see the wreck. We have so many 
smashes with no one hurt that it has become 
the custom to go out to look over the splint- 
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ers, but the boys remembered me in the midst 
of the excitement and hurried back to stop 
me. 

The next day we had the funeral, with full 
military honors. It was the most impressive 
thing I ever witnessed. The exercises were 
held in the central flying field near the spot 
where the boys fell. Every man at the post 
was drawn up at attention and salute while 
the two flag-draped coffins were placed in 
front where the chaplain stood, and a won- 
derful military band played ‘‘Lead Kindly 
Light’’ and ‘‘Rock of Ages.’’ There was a 
short service and then we all followed the 
hearse to the cemetery, perhaps four kilome- 
tres down the road. One of the staff cars 
picked up Miss H. and me, so we didn’t 
have a long walk, but we would have gone 
anyhow. I couldn’t have borne it not to go. 
It seems somehow as though there should be 
some women at such a funeral. Don’t you 
think so? 

All the time that the service was going on 
and all during the long slow march and at 
the graves, three aeroplanes circled above in 
graceful formation-flying, and while the cof- 
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fins were being lowered into the graves each 
one swooped down low, just a few score feet 
above our heads, and dropped flowers. It 
was a beautiful and never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. I did so wish the poor parents might 
have felt the thrill and seen the glory of it. 
It might have helped to soften just a little 
the hard blow and alleviate the bitterness of 
their sorrow, even though for but an hour. 


XXXTIT 


My letter of yesterday was interrupted by 
one of the boys. He had just had two teeth 
pulled, and was a most forlorn, swollen- 
faced, homesick sight. I got him some hot 
salt water to stop the bleeding, gave him 
some of F ’*s stomach medicine, a cup 
of black coffee, a hot water bottle, a ther- 
mos bottle of gargle, and two codein tab- 
lets, and sent him home to bed. My treat- 
ment worked all right, for he came beaming 
in this morning after seventeen hours’ sleep, 
and didn’t have to take the codein either. 

Yesterday two boys were slying around 
the kitchen every time I went out there, and 
refused to tell me what they were doing, put- 
ting on a great air of mystery. At dinner 
we discovered what it was—strawberry ice 
cream! There wasn’t any freezer and they 
had put the ice and salt in a bucket and the 
cream in a smaller pail, and twirled the 
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pail around by hand for uncounted hours. 
I tell you we appreciated ice cream under 
those circumstances. It was the first real 
stuff we’ve had since we came. It has been 
Served a few times, but always sweetened 
with honey, and tasted very strange—some- 
thing like sour cream. This is Memorial 
Day, and the boys are having a holiday. 
Most of them have to be in a parade this 
afternoon and almost all the others have 
skipped out of camp. So we decided to take 
a half holiday ourselves. I never appre- 
ciated longed-for Saturdays in grammar 
school as I do an unexpected afternoon like 
this, or my day off. I don’t mean I’m the 
least bit tired of my job, but a short change 
to quiet is a great rest, and I always go back 
to the canteen afterwards with the same en- 
thusiasm I’ve always felt. 

We had two hundred and fifty new men 
come in last night and I had a busy morn- 
ing trying to say a word of greeting to the 
strangers. For some of the old boys have 
confided to me that it was such an unex- 
pected and flattering sensation to be recog- 
nized as a newcomer, and told they had come 
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to a nice camp and that they were particu- 
larly welcome at the Y. M. C. A. Most of 
the newcomers of to-day hadn’t seen an 
American woman for months and months. 
The Quartermaster got a shipment of 
chocolates the other day. They were tin 
boxes of ‘‘Maillard’s,’’ and we had a ‘‘sale’’ 
for one hour in the evening. There were 
only about four hundred pounds of it. We 
set up a special counter, a couple of the 
boys helped us, and you should have seen it 
go! The line twisted all round the canteen 
and out to the road. Every one in camp 
munched for about three hours and in the 
morning there was nothing left but hundreds 
of empty tins and the memory of something 
‘‘Just like home.’’ The French candy is 
very poor, made of substitutes mostly. I 
have never figured out what it does taste like. 
I wish you might all be here for a short 
time, just long enough to get the feel of the 
war as I have. It is simply indescribable. 
Perhaps it’s fatalism, perhaps it’s patriot- 
ism, perhaps it’s just becoming accustomed, 
only. But we simply don’t worry any 
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more, even when we are aware that many of 
our best friends are in constant danger. It 
is the salvation of us all, over here, that we 
come to that frame of mind. | 


XXXTV 


Wuat a time we’ve had these last two or 
three days! If you could have seen us you 
ecouldn’t blame me for not writing as 
promptly as usual. Pay day; that was our 
trouble. It was yesterday afternoon, and in 
the evening we took in four thousand two 
hundred francs in one hour. The Quarter- 
master furnished us with a lot of splendid 
stuff to sell—combs and razors and soap and 
brushes and tobacco and delicious candy 
(American Lowney’s) in tin boxes. I set 
up a little special candy stand in the eve- 
ning, making change with chewing gum and 
matches, and in less than an hour took in 
about a thousand francs. No one was al- 
lowed to buy more than three and one-half 
francs’ worth. It was an awful rush. 

We had a splendid ‘‘movie”’ the other 
night, an extremely well done staging of 
Mrs. Andrews’ story, ‘‘The Courage of the 
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Commonplace.’”’ It was taken at Yale— 
President Hadley and all—and was very 
fine. . . . (Interruption lasting two days.) 
Yesterday was the hardest day I ever had 
here. I sat at the counter just crooked 
enough to twist my back into an ache and 
added, added, added, and made change for 
nine and a half hours. The line never 
stopped one instant. Miss H was 
having a day off, and the boys still had their 
pay, and there was a lot of new stock. I 
figured in my sleep all night. To-day (1’m 
wedging this in at lunch time) is nearly as 
bad, but surely by now most of them must 
be stocked up. There will be one more big, 
rush this afternoon and evening, when an- 
other thousand pounds of chocolates is to go 
on sale. 

It is just the middle of the fruit and flower 
season, and it does seem as though half the 
boys that go to town bring us either one or 
the other. My room looks like a flower and 
fruit store. Every night just about closing’ 
time we invite the last lingering four or 
five out into the kitchen and eat the day’s 
harvest of fruit. Every one has a plate with 
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some sugar on it and a little white bowl of 
water. Then the boxes of strawberries, 
cherries, apricots and oranges are lined up 
in the middle of the table and each one helps 
himself, washing off his fruit in his own 
particular bowl. 

We are having to enlarge the hut. There 
is being added a big store room, a refrigera- 
tor room, twice as much kitchen space and 
a barber shop. The barber is already bar- 
bering in a little shack outside the kitchen. 
... T'wo days later. I just wanted to tell 
you that I’m having my day off. I am writ- 
ing in bed and think I[’ll stay in bed until 
evening. The crown and climax of the four 
days’ rush after pay day was two and a half 
hours at the close of yesterday. A great lot 
of crates of candy came. The boys built up 
a sort of fort with high ramparts. I stood 
in the middle and could just see over the 
top at first. In this fortress with me, open- 
ing the crates and handing me the one pound 
tin boxes of candy, were S and a nice 
little prizefighter. There are many highly 
trained boxers here and some of them have 
been in the professional ring. All the boxers 
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are pals of mine. I sold the boxes of candy 
at three and a quarter francs each, about 
sixty-five cents. If a man had not the 
change within five cents, he had to take it in 
chewing gum to save time, or Sweet Caporal 
cigarettes, or Bull Durham. You would be 
astonished to see the number that said they 
didn’t smoke at all themselves but they’d 
give it away. Gradually the rampart of 
boxes was demolished and we became ex- 
posed to public view. In two and a half 
hours the last box went and we had sold over 
one thousand in all. 

I know mother is wondering and the rest 
of you are laughing about my prizefighter 
friends. Really, it seems to me that they are 
quite high-class chaps. You know that both 
R—— and P have taken boxing 
lessons and had a good many amateur fights, 
and P. even taught boxing in one of 
the camps. The fact is these boxers keep 
themselves in fine condition, allow them- 
selves no bad habits at all, and they are fine 
sports. They hang around the Y. M. C. A. 
more than almost any of the boys. This 
particular little flat-faced, cauliflower-eared, 
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midget fighter, that I just now spoke about, 
is always on the job to hand us cans of fruit 
and open new boxes of cigars, so we don’t 
have to jump down from our cashier’s stool, 
and it helps a lot. 

I’ve meant to tell you—on Wednesday 
evenings a fine public spirited officer, a Cap- 
tain § , comes to our hut. He is sta- 
tioned at this post and is in charge of one 
of the aero squadrons. On these evenings 
he teaches the boys songs. They simply love 
it. He always has three or four new ones— 
trench songs and those that have just come 
over from home. And then we sing the old 
ones over and raise the roof. After three- 
quarters of an hour of it we have ‘‘movies.”’ 
Captain S——— is doing more than he 
knows to keep the boys cheerful. I hear a 
carpenter working near, whistling one of his 
songs this minute. An hour ago twenty boys 
stopped playing volley ball and the victori- 
ous team marched off singing another. I 
wish there were more officers to volunteer 
their services in this pleasant, unselfish way 
in things they can do well. We all appre- 
ciate this unofficial service very much. 





XXX V 


In my last letter I said something about 
my admired friends, the prize boxers. We 
have had a big bout and I must tell you 
about it. No! mother, let me relieve your 
mind at the outset, I did not go. We really 
have some famous battlers here in the camp 
and they decided to give a tremendous fight. 
They arranged six big matches, with an ad- 
mission fee, which was to pay the cost of 
improving the enlisted men’s mess. By the 
way, when a new squadron came in the other 
day and some of the men heard that I was 
from the State of they said to me: 
“*Oh, gee, we’ve got a feller with us you sure 
must know. It’s S H , the big 
fighter. He’s from your State.’’ The best 
fighter in camp is a great friend of mine. 
He couldn’t fight because he is just getting 
over a broken arm. So they made him man- 
ager and referee. He was keen for Miss 
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H and me to go and asked us about it 
so often that it began to be embarrassing. 
We said we thought the boys would rather 
we wouldn’t. But the next day he came 
round and said he had just put it up to the 
fighters and they all wanted us and we were 
sure ‘‘gonna git to go.’’ Then I said I knew 
it would be a great dampener on the spirits 
of the crowd if two ladies sat in the front 
row and he said: ‘‘ Well, my goodness, if a 
man can’t be a gentleman at a prize fight 
where on earth can he be a gentleman?”” I 
couldn’t answer that question. 

Anyway, we didn’t go. Of course it would 
have been poor of us to do it. It was a 
wonderful success. The hangar was simply 
jammed and the noise came across to my 
room in great waves. I forgot to tell you 
that my friend said ‘‘I shouldn’t be talkin’ 
as referee, but you’re a good friend of mine, 
and I’m gonna give you a little tip, don’t 
put your money on .’ No doubt he 
pictured Miss H and me betting 
heavily between ourselves! 

IT am feeling quite delighted with myself 
this morning. Last night I was sure I was 
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getting the ‘‘Wop fever,’’ a sort of grippy 
malaria, that was brought here by a lot of 
cadets who came up from Italy. Two days 
after they arrived forty-seven out of fifty- 
eight of them were ill with it. A good many 
of the old cadets took it, and the lot of them 
have been going about with languid steps, 
bloodshot eyes and drooping spirits. Most 
of my time off the counter has been spent in 
fixing ‘‘oyster soup,’’ made of hot milk, with 
butter, salt and pepper in it. Try it and 
see if it isn’t like oyster broth, without the 
oysters. This, with toast and quinine and 
cough medicine, I give or send to the sickest 
ones. I wish I had counted the number of 
times men have said that they ‘‘hated to 
bother’’ me, but there was a fellow in their 
barracks who hadn’t eaten a thing for two 
days and he just lies there and coughs and 
*fhonest, he’s getting on my nerves. I don’t 
even know his name.’’ So I fix him some- 
thing, and a couple of days later some avia- 
tor comes in and says, ‘‘Say, you know I 
was the one you sent that stuff to? It was 
just fine. I’m all right now and I certainly 
want to thank you.’’ And I have to make 
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believe I remember which particular one he 
was, and also try to register his face in my 
mind so I can ask him a few times in the 
next week if he is really all well now, and 
wouldn’t he like a cup of milk at night or 
something. ‘They almost never take it— 
lucky thing, as there is rarely any left. How 
pleased we all are to be babied a little. Most 
of the patients are well now. But as I 
started to say, last night I thought I was 
getting it myself, and I certainly was dis- 
gusted. I took a big dose of quinine and 
went angrily to bed about half-past seven, 
and here I’ve just awakened after about 
fourteen solid hours of sleep. It’s my day 
off, and am perfectly well! Ha! some doc- 
tor! 

I am living in even greater luxury than 
usual, for one of the boys gave me some 
sheets for my bed. Nota very conventional 
present, is it? But I certainly appreciate 
it. The Quartermaster issued some to a few 
of them and this boy ‘‘won’’ some for me. 
THe said he couldn’t bear to have sheets him- 
sel* if I didn’t have any. Bless his heart! 
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How strange it seems to be in France! 
Sometimes after all these months I can’t 
realise that it is true. I will have, for in- 
stance, a long vivid dream about home, and 
when I hear a bugle outside my window and 
awaken and see D ’s little silk flag at 
the foot of my bed, and feel the heavy grey 
Canadian blanket mother made me bring, 
and that I have used every night since I 
came, I get a very real jolt. And yet it’s all 
so natural now, too—pouring the coffee and 
taking the change and walking about, often 
the only woman in sight, and telling the 
boys not to inhale their cigarettes, and going 
to the ‘‘movies’’ in the midst of a khaki 
crowd of men, and going over to the guard- 
house to visit the prisoners and guards, and 
taking bread and milk over to the garage 
for the cunningest, tiniest, white woolly dog 
I ever saw, and helping Marie hunt through 
masses of bundles for the laundry of some 
worried soldier, and showing a squad of 
jovial carpenters that I can hit a nail on 
the head, and going out to say good-bye to 
a truck load of departing cadets, and sliding 
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chocolates to the guard when no one is look- 
ing—why, such things are so much a part 
of my every day life that I wonder some- 
times what I was like at home. 


XXXVI 


Last Sunday for the first time we closed 
the canteen all day long—the counter, I 
mean, not the hut. There was the regular 
Catholic mass at eight, always well attended, 
and we had a Protestant service at eleven. 
I have told you about our secretary of ath- 
letics and the necessity and value of his 
leadership in organisation. Nothing is more 
healing and inspiriting to these too often 
homesick and low spirited boys. So there 
has been formed a regular baseball league 
between the different squadrons of the 
camp and the excitement runs high. Last 
night I went to the final game of the present 
series. Our pitcher used to be on the New 
York Giants not so long ago and he made 
twenty-one strikeouts. The other team had 
a second baseman from the Red Sox and a 
catcher from the Phillies. Our third base- 
man was one of Yale’s latest captains. They 
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had terrific bands, with instruments com- 
posed of galvanised iron cans, pieces of 
wrecked aeroplanes, automobile horns, 
alarm clocks, organised cheers and miscel- 
laneous yells. To add to the excitement the 
evening flying class was just ‘‘taking off’’ 
only a few hundred yards from us, starting 
right in our direction. So there was a con- 
stant thrill that one of them would not get 
off the ground in time to miss the baseball 
crowd. Lots of them skimmed just a few 
feet over our heads, and some few prac- 
tical jokers dived down at us and tried to 
make us lie down. Then the mascot goat 
of one of the teams cavorted out into the 
diamond just in time to almost, but not 
quite, ruin a home run. It was a great time 
for everybody, and we won 7-6. 

Speaking of birthdays, I must tell you a 
touching little tale of one that happened a 
couple of days ago. JI was conscious of some 
one hanging about the end of the counter for 
quite a while and at last when the line ended 
he came up and began a conversation. He 
was awfully young, just a little kid, really, 
and with such a boyish, almost infantile 
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face, it made me sick to think of his being 
here. Finally, after a little pause, he said, 
‘““You know’’—and swallowed, and then— 
‘“You know,’’ and blushed, and at last got it 
out; ‘‘You know, day after to-morrow is 
my birthday; I’ll be seventeen.’’ Poor kid, 
he just wanted some one to share his birth. 
day a little. So I put his initials on a couple 
of bath towels and wrapped them around 
some chocolate and told him to be sure to 
come to the ‘‘movies”’ that night to get his 
birthday present. But he never showed up, 
though I looked carefully for him. The next 
day we found it all out. Somebody had been 
feeding that child liquor and the boy had 
managed to escape arrest with difficulty. 
That night he came down to the canteen. I 
saw him waiting for me, biting his lip and 
watching to see if I’d speak to him. When 
I went up he burst out: ‘‘Miss ue 
just don’t feel like I could take it; I just 
don’t feel like I could take tt.’’ I was ter- 
ribly afraid he would ery right there in the 
crowd. But we had a nice little talk and he 
went off declaring that if he ever got home 
his little brother wasn’t ever going even to 
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smoke; no, not even a cornsilk cigarette; 
not if he caught him at it. 

I’ve told you often before these men are 
just little boys inside, homesick and longing 
for a bit of petting. It is almost ludicrous 
to see how they respond to it; that is, it 
would be ludicrous if it were not so pathetic. 
You should see how grateful some six-foot- 
four mountaineer is to have his cut finger 
bandaged (with a nice clean one for Sun- 
day) and how the toughest Hast-sider you 
ever saw will almost have tears in his eyes 
as he thanks us for a hot water bottle when 
he has a toothache. But aren’t we all that 
way, the oldest and strongest of us, and at 
home hardly less than abroad? ... 

Dear me, a lapse of ten whole days. The 
first three because I couldn’t get a minute 
to finish this letter, the last seven because I 
forgot it and nearly everything else. I came 
down with Oh! such a case of miserable 
‘“‘Wop fever.’’ I thought I had managed 
to avoid it, though half the camp was ill 
with it a couple of weeks ago. It is reported 
to be all over France and England, and par- 
ticularly prevalent among the German 
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troops. Poor things! I am sorry even for 
them. I have only just recovered enough 
pep to lean on one elbow and write a little 
at a time now. For three days and nights I 
had a fever of one hundred and three. Un- 
fortunately they happened to be the three 
hottest, most breathless, blazing days we’ve 
had. I thought I should burn up. It has 
taken me four days more to get rid of the 
fever, which persisted in hanging around 
one hundred and one, no matter what I did; 
but, thank goodness! it’s gone to-day. I feel 
like a burned out lamp, but oh! so much 
better. And I’m actually almost hungry. 
For five days I couldn’t eat a thing but a 
little orange juice. By the time you get this 
[’ll be working around just as lively as ever. 
Miss H. has been wonderfully good to 
me, doing all she could to make things 
easier. One of the boys has gone down to 
try to get me a room in the Y. W. C. A. 
Hostess House for a few days, and while 
there I'll just lie about and sit in the garden, 
and read and knit and write letters and re- 
cuperate. Bless these Hostess Houses! 

I wouldn’t have told you all this about 
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my illness if I did not remember that the 
one actual promise I made you before I left 
home was that I would report with absolute 
honesty any and all illnesses. So I’ve done 
it. Now it is up to you not to let it worry 
you. One of the most miserable parts of 
this sickness is the awful racking cough that 
comes along extra. At one time I coughed 
for nearly two hours with scarcely a mo- 
ment’s let up. There is a man in one of the 
nearby barracks with a cough just like mine, 
and we have had a sort of dialogue, or 
duet, or is it a competition, night after 
night. If we had arranged signals, or a 
code, we could have conversed in coughs by 
the hour. 

I’m so glad you are at last satisfied and 
reconciled about my work, and about my, 
staying, too. I was a little afraid you were 
counting the months and weeks until my en- 
listment expires and were expecting me back 
at that time. I don’t see how I can stop this 
side of the end of the war, and ever look my- 
self in the face again. I know that Ameri- 
can women are needed here. I know that 
even I, personally, have done a little, thank 
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Heaven! to help. I should like to stay here 
for the duration. I’ve got my place. I know 
the men, I know many of them by name. 
They are coming to me with their confi- 
dences increasingly every day, sometimes 
funny, but often tragic. I can not leave this 
service. 
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